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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  present  Essay  is  the  First  of  a  Series  of  Lectures  on  the 
Application  of  Phrenology  to  the  study  and  developement  of  the 
Human  Character ;  comprising  Observations  on  the  Dramatic  Wri- 
tings of  Shakespeare,  and  on  some  of  the  miore  usual  Phenomena 

of  Mental  Derangement. 

These  Essays  were  originally  composed  with  a  view  to  their 
delivery,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Wakefield  General  Dispensary. 
Circumstances,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  state,  having  arisen,  to 
frustrate  the  Author's  intention,  he  has  been  induced  to  commit  the 

"INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE" 
to  the  Press ; — in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  a  means  of  reviving  in  the 
minds  of  some  of  his  readers  an  interest  in  the  subject ;  or,  at  least, 
of  recalling  their  attention  to  a  Science,  which,  with  all  its  alleged 
imperfections,  and  in  despite  of  all  the  contempt  and  obloquy  that 
have  been  poured  upon  it,  appears  to  him  amply  entitled  to  consider- 
ation and  respect. 

He  has  been  the  more  encouraged  to  this  undertaking  from  the 
perusal  of  a  long  and  laboured  Article  in  the  last  Number  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review;  in  which  the  Critic  has  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  the  Doctrine  is  Httle  else  than  a  tissue  of  absurdity,  and  "  non- 
sense,"—a.  "mere  fiction"  of  the  imagination, — "a  question  which 
can  no  longer  be  considered  as  doubtful;" — in  a  word,  an  '<  hypothesis" 
so  perfectly  «  extravagant,"  as  scarcely  to  merit  serious  refutation. 

The  Reviewer,  it  must  be  admitted,  displays  considerable  skill 
and  dexterity  m  his  mode  of  conducting  the  attack ;  and  his  remarks 
are  frequently  shrewd,  sensible,  and  judicious:    but  he  seems 
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studiously  to  liave  evaded  the  main  point  in  the  discussion.  And  sa 
long  as  the  numerous  and  well-authenticated  Facts,  adduced  by- 
Gall,  Spurzheim,  and  others,  remain  uncontradicted  hj  opposing 
testimony,  (and  these  he  has  not  even  attempted  to  disprove,)  it  is 
rather  too  much  to  say,  "  there  is'  an  end  to  the  whole  Science  of 
Phrenology,"  or  to  affirm,  with  others,  that  "the  Doctrine  has  at 
length  received  its  death-blow  from  the  pen  of  an  anonymous 
Critic." 

Before  he  closes  this  address  to  the  reader,  the  author  thinks  ft 
right  to  state,  that  he  lays  no  claim  whatever  to  the  merit  of  origi- 
nality. His  object  has  been  rather  to  condense,  and  express,  in  easy 
and  familiar  language,  the  Remarks  of  others,  than  to  obtrude 
upon  the  public  any  novel  Speculations  of  his  own.  He  has,  there^ 
fore  availed  himself,  without  scruple,  in  various  ways,  and  on 
different  occasions,.  *  of  the  labours  of  his  predecessors ;  and,  if  he 
shall  have  succeeded  in  obviating  a  single  prejudice,  or  correcting  a 
single  misconception,  of  importance  in  the  controversy; — if  he  shall 
have  even  been  so  fortunate  as  to  amuse  a  vacant,  or  enliven  a 
solitary  hour  ;  he  will  have  no  reason  to  regret  the  time  employed 
in  the  composition  of  the  following  pages. 

Wakefield,  Nov  20,  1826. 


*  Among  these  he  would  particularly  distinguish  the  name  of  Mr.  George 
Combe,  of  Edinburgh;  while  he  embraces,  at  the  same  time,  this  opportunity 
of  acknowledging  his  obligations  to  sereral  learned  and  ingenious  contributous 
to  "  The  Phrenological  Journal," 
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It  is  one  of  the  marks  of  true  Science,  by  whicli 
it  may  be  distinguished  from  that  which  is  -merely 
hypothetical  or  visionary,  that  the  instant  it  is  dis- 
covered, it  becomes  available  to  purposes  of  utility. 
This  observation  might  be  exemplified,  in  a  striking 
point  of  view,  and  in  a  variety  of  instances,  by  an 
appeal  to  the  discoveries,  which,  within  the  last  half 
century,  have  been  made  in  Chemistry,  Mechanics, 
and  Pneumatology, 

But  it  is  my  present  object  to  endeavour  to  prove, 

that  the  remark  is  not  less  applicable  to  those 

Phrenological  Researches,  which  have,  of  late 

years,  engaged  the  attention,  and  exercised  the 

talents,  of  many  learned  men,  both  in  this  country, 

and  on  the  Continents  of  Europe  and  America, 

The  doctrines  of  Metaphysicians  are,  in  general, 

too  abstruse  for  the  multitude ;  and  too  vague  and 
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indeterminate,  to  satisfy  the  scruples,  and  impress 
conviction  on  the  mind  even  of  the  studious  or 
philosophic  inquirer.  Each  writer  seems  to  have 
^rmed  a  system  of  his  own,  which  he  is  resolved, 
TOfore  hand,  and  at  all  hazards,  to  maintain  :  and, 
as  most  of  these  systems  are  founded  rather,  on 
fanciful  speculations  and  plausible  analogies,  than 
on  the  solid  basis  of  nature  and  experience,  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  expected,  that  they  should  lead  to 
any  practical  result,  or  be  productive  of  any  per- 
manent advantage  to  the  cause  of  Morals,  or  of 
Literature. 

With  Phrenology,  it  is  otherwise.  The  founders 
of  that  Science,  as  is  well  known,  did  not  commence 
their  labours  with  any  preconcerted  view  of  creating, 
or  su  pporting,  a  favou  rite  hypothesis ;  but  were  led, — 
and  that,  more  by  accident  than  design, — into  a  train 
of  observations  on  the  functions  of  the  brain ;  from 
which  they,  at  length,  drew  those  inferences,  which 
subsequent  and  reiterated  investigations  have  con- 
firmed and  established. 

The  mutual  and  intimate  connection  of  Mind  with 
Matter; — their  reciprocal  action  and  re-action; — 
the  plurality  of  Organs  in  the  human  Brain,  each 
occupying  a  separate  station,  appropriated  to  a 
distinct  use,  and  exercising  a  peculiar  function  ; 
the  distinctive  character  of  the  Sexes,  parti- 
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culaily  as  it  respects  the  love  of  children,  the 
desire  of  admiration,  ^nA  the  propensity  to  form 
attachments ;— the  acknowledged  superiority  of 
Man  over  the  lower  Animals,*  now  proved  to  de- 
pend on  the  possession  of  certain  Organs,  whicli^ 
are  wanting  in  the  latter  ;— the  very  striking  cor- 
respondence observed  to  subsist  between  the  con- 
fiofuration  or  outward  form  of  the  Skull,  and  the 
developement  of  the  Animal,  Moral,  and  Intellec- 
tual Powers  of  Man  ; — are  truths  which,  if  they  are 
not  all  the  product  of  Phrenological  Research, 
have,  at  least,  been  more  clearly  defined,  and  more 
beautifully  illustrated  by  Phrenologists  than  by 
any  other  class  of  metaphysical  writers,  who  have 
preceded  them,  A  more  accurate  and  compre- 
hensive view  of  Man,  in  his  individual  and  social 
capacities,  has  been  obtained  ; — a  variety  of  useful 
hints  and  practical  admonitions,  on  the  sciences  of 
Legislation  and  Education,t  has  been  suggested  ; — 


*  Pronaque  cum  spectent  animalia  caetera  terrain, 
Os  HoMiNi  iwi/iwe  dedit ;  cajlumque  tueri 
Jussit,  et  erectosad  sidera  tollere  vultus. — Ovid. 
t  Often  has  even  the  discerning  parent  failed  to  develope  the  genius  of  a  child, 
who  has  afterwards  ranked  among  eminent  men,.    Barrow's  father  used  to  say, 
that  if  it  pleased  Heaven  to  take  from  him  any  of  his  children,  he  hoped  it  might 
be  Isaac.   The  mother  of  Sheridan,  herself  a  woman  of  talent,  declared  that, 
when  a  boy,  he  was  the  dullest  and  most  hopeless  of  her  sons.    The  celebrated 
Bodmer  could  never  detect  the  native  genius  of  Gesner ;  but,  after  repeated 
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a  new  lesson  of  candour,  forbearance,  liberality, 
and  moderation,  in  our  estimate  of  each  other's 
character  and  conduct,  has  been  inculcated; — new 
motives  to  piety,  *  and  to  virtuous  and  intellectual 
fexertion  have  been  unfolded ; — new  light  has 
been  thrown  on  the  causes,  and  on  the  almost  infi- 
nitely diversified  phenomena  of  mental  derange- 
ment ;■ — and  last,  not  least,  no  sooner  was  this  system 
evolved  and  promulgated,  than  it  was  found  capa- 


exatninations  of  the  young  man,  gave  it  as  liis  decided  opinion  that  a  mind  of 
so  ordinary  a  cast  was  fit  for  nothing  but  v;riting  and  accompts.  "  One  fact, 
however"  says  the  Memorialist  "Bodraerhad  overlooked  : — the  dull  youth 
who  could  not  retain  barren  words,  discovered  an  active  fancy  in  the  images  of 
things  ;  for,  while,  at  his  grammar  lessons,  he  was  commonly  observed  em- 
ploying those  tedious  hours  in  modelling,  in  wax,  groups  of  men,  animals,  and 
other  Jiguresy  Thus  it  frequently  happens  that  the  first  years  of  life  may  be 
consumed  in  laborious  and  useless  drudgery ;  while  the  natural  talent  or  pecu- 
liar bent  of  the  pupil's  mind  is  chilled  and  repressed  by  uncongenial  studies, 
and  he  drags  on  a  burdensome  existence,  un/cnown  both  to  others  and  to  him- 
self. This  defect  it  is  the  province  of  Phrenology,  in  some  measure,  to  supply  ; 
and  to  point  out  to  the  discriminating  tutor  the  latent  tendencies  and  capacities 
of  the  individual ;  be/ore  they  can  have  had  time  or  opportunity  to  unfold  and 
exert  their  energies.  And  it  is  perfectly  true  that  a  skilful  Phrenologist  will  be 
able,  in  certain  cases,  to  "  determine  a  priori  the  education  most  suitable  to  be 
given  to,  and  the  profession  best  adapted  for,  different  individuals." 

•  It  is  ridiculous  to  object  that  the  doctrine  we  are  advocating  (as  many  ig- 
norant persons  do)  has  a  direst  tendency  to  render  men  sceptics  or  infidels. 
"  Forms  of  worship,"  as  Mr  Combe  justly  remarks,  "may  change;  particular 
creeds  may  vary,  as  education,  caprice,  or  fashion  dictates,  but  while  a  senti- 
ment of "  Feneration"  is  known  to  exist,  and  the  heart  continues  to  beat,  a 
reverential  awe  of  the  Supreme  Being  will  continue  to  animate  the  soul ;  and  the 
worshipper  will  cease  to  kneel,  and  the  hymn  of  adoration  to  ascend,  only  when 
the  race  of  man  becomes  extinct." 
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ble  of  being  applied  to,  and  of  affording  a  satisfac- 
tory solution  of,  those  eccentricities,  and  apparent 
incongruities,  in  the  dispositions, talents,  and  actions 
of  men,  which  have,  in  all  ages,  baffled  the  ingenu- 
ity of  the  most  acute  and  erudite  philosophers. 
Those,  who  have  studied  the  subject,  and  who  have, 
consequently,  accustomed  themselves  to  think  phre- 
nologically,  are  able,  in  all  cases  of  real  character, 
even  the  most  anomalous,  io  discern  that  combina- 
tion of  the  Organs,  which  produces  the  manifesta- 
tions perceived  :  and,  whenever  a  character  is  well, 
or  accurately,  defined,  tho'  existing  merely  in  the 
Imagination  of  the  writer,  they  have  no  difficulty 
or  hesitation,  in  applying  to  its  developement  the 
same  mode  of  analysis. 

It  is  on  this  principle,  that  a  very  ingenious  writer 
in  the  Phrenological  Journal,  (a  work,  by  the  bye, 
conducted  with  considerable  ability,  and  abounding 
in  useful  and  interesting  matter,)  drew  a  sketch  of 
what  he  imagined  to  have  been  the  predominant 
organs  in  the  head  of  lago  ;  supposing  such  a  per- 
son, as  described  by  Shakspeare,  to  have  actually 
existed.  The  sketch,  being  completed, — in  other 
words,  the  character,  being  analysed,  and  reduced 
to  its  primitive  elements,  was  submitted  for  exami- 
nation, to  a  friend,  who  was  himself,  likewise,  a 
convert  to  the  doctrine;  with  a  request  that  he 
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would  furnish  the  other  with  his  opinion  on  the 
talents  and  dispositions,  which  it  indicated.  The 
latter  gentleman,  though  ignorant  of  his  friend's 
motive,  and  perfectly  unconscious  of  the  character 
designed,  immediately  pronounced  it  to  be  one  of 
the  most  unfavourable  developements,  he  had  ever 
seen,  or  heard  of.  "  It  is,"  said  he,  "  a  most  formi- 
dable combination.  Selfishness,  Cruelty,  Malice, 
and  Envy,  will  here  reign  with  a  predominating 
sway.  The  person  in  question  will  have  a  turn  for 
Jj'ony :  but  his  Irony  is  biting,  severe,  and  sarcas- 
tic. He  will  spare  neither  friend,  nor  foe :  but  I 
am  wrong  ;  he  never  had  a  real  friend  in  his  life. 
He  can  veil  himself,  and  his  actions,  in  a  garb  of 
the  most  impenetrable  secrecy.  He  will  be  proiid 
and  revengejiil ;  and  will  never  forgive,  nor  forget 
an  injury.  He  will  be  prone  to  Amours,  and  an 
adept  at  Seduction.  If  he  be  in  the  Army,  (as  is 
very  likely)  he  will  be  more  of  a  hraggard,  than 
of  a  hero ;  and,  tho'  he  cannot,  properly,  be  said  to 
be  a  coward,  he  will  take  good  care  not  to  run  un- 
necessarily into  danger."  It  can  scarcely  be  requi- 
site for  me  to  remark,  how^  exactly  the  opinion  pro- 
nounced accorded  with  the  character,  as  pour- 
trayed  by  Shakspeare ;  or  how  admirably,  in  this 
instance,  the  external  manifestation  corresponded 
with  the  assumed  Cerebral  Organization.  Every 
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reader  may  find  amusement  in  comparing  them 
together:  and  the  thoroughly-instructed  Phre- 
nologist will  reap  much  pleasure  from  tracing, 
in  his  own  mind,  the  principle  on  which  the  author 
of  the  sketch  proceeded,  in  deducing  from  the  well- 
known  character  of  the  Man  this  combination  of 
the  primitive  Faculties. 

And,  here,  I  may  be  allowed  to  state,  very  briefly, 
a  similar  experiment  of  my  own,  made  but  a  few 
months  ago,  with  a  view  of  eliciting  from  a  friend 
her  sentiments  respecting  another  of  this  author's 
Characters,  (a  Character,  indeed,  the  very  reverse  of 
that  just  alluded  to,)  the  organic  structure  of  whose 
head  I  had  resolved  into  its  elementary  Principles, 
as  I  conceived  them  to  have  been  indicated  by  the 
prevailing  Propensities,  Sentiments,  and  Faculties. 
I  ascribed  to  this  person  /ar^e  Adhesiveness,  defec- 
tive CoMBATiVENESs  and  Firmness  ;  very  small  De- 
STRUCTiVENESs  ;  a  smcf?/ Acquisitiveness,  Secre- 
TiVENESS,  and  Self-Esteem  ; — Love  of  Approba- 
tion, Cautiousness,  Benevolekce, Conscientious- 
ness, Veneration,  Ideality  and  Wonder,  all 
very  large  Language,  Causality,  Comparison, 
and  Wit,  full.  In  addition  to  the  above  Develope- 
ment,  I  remarked  that  the  individual,  to  whom  I 
alluded,  was  a  young  man  of  high  birth,  of  dis- 
appointed expectations,  destined  to  fill  a  situation 


for  which  he  was  eminently  unfit,  and  to  associate 
with  persons,  whose  principles  and  habits  were,  in 
every  respect,  decidedly  opposite  to  his  own. 

The  lady,  concluding,  at  first,  that  I  was  drawing 
the  portrait  of  one,  then  actually  living,  told  me 
after  some  reflection,  that  she  could  not  possibly 
divine,  who  it  was,  that  I  had  in  view.  But  the 
moment  she  gathered,  from  a  hint  incidently  dropt 
by  one  of  the  company,  that  it  was,  probably,  one 
of  Shakespeare's  Characters  that  I  had  been 
analysing,  she  replied,  with  an  air  of  confidence, — > 
"  it  must  be,  then,  Hamlet.''^ 

My  friend  was  right ;  and  1  hope,  in  the  course 
of  these  Lectures,  to  make  it  apparent  that  she  had 
very  sufficient  grounds  for  the  opinion  she  expressed; 
and  that  under  the  same  circumstances,  the  same 
opinion  would  most  assuredly  have  been  given  by 
every  Phrenologist,  conversant  with  the  works  of 
our  great  poet. 

We  admit  that  the  argument,  in  favour  of  our 
Science,  which  is  thus  affbrded,  is  not  of  that  obvi- 
ous and  palpable  kind,  which  is  likely,  at  once,  to 
carry  conviction  to  a  mind  but  newly  directed  to 
the  enquiry,  and,  perhaps,  very  superficially  ac- 
quainted with  its  principles  :— and  we  are  far  from 
resting  the  merits  of  the  system  on  any  such  founda- 
tion.   But  to  those  who  have  made  some  progress 
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in  the  study,  this  application  of  the  subject,  is> 
though  an  indirect,  a  most  beautiful  and  convincing 
proof  that  "Nature  and  Phrenology  are  one." 
They  discover  in  it  the  elements  of  the  most  vari- 
ous and  opposite  appearances,  which  the  mind  of 
man  does,  or  can,  assume.  They  are  enabled  to 
explain  phenomena,  and  to  account  for  inconsisten- 
cies, which,  upon  any  other  theory,  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  satisfactorily 
to  solve.  And,  if  a  system,  so  luminous  and  cohe- 
rent, must  be  deemed,  after  all,  no  more  than  an 
ingenious  illusion,  existing  in  the  inventive  facul- 
ties of  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  its  opponents  assert 
what,  in  truth,  is  harder  to  be  believed,  than  the 
proposition  which  they  themselves  reject,  on  the 
ground  of  its  incredibility. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  Shakspeare  was 
a  Phrenologist,  Our  proposition  is  this  : — Phre- 
nology contains  an  exposition  of  the  Primitive 
Powers  of  the  Human  Mind,  and  of  the  pheno- 
mena, observed  to  result  from  their  several  modes 
of  Combination  and  varied  states  of  Activity. 
All  natural  representations  of  Character,  therefore, 
being,  likewise,  founded  on  Observation,  must 
harmonize  with  the  Phrenological  Doctrines  ;  since 
/>o/A  are  derived  from  the  same  source.  Shakspeare's 

Characters  are  universally  allowed  to  be,  not  only,. 
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highly  natural,  but  to  have  been  drawn  with  such 
accuracy  of  conception  and  force  of  colouring, 
that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  mistake  the  lines  by 
which  they  are  pourtrayed.  We  apply  our  principles 
to  their  analysis ;  and  discover,  as  was  anticipated, 
the  most  beautiful  harmony,  the  most  perfect 
accordance,  between  them.  Shakspeare  acquires 
additional  lustre,  from  being  found  to  stand  the 
test  of  this  examination  ;  and  Phrenology  is  shown 
to  be  in  unison  with  Nature,  by  its  consistency  with 
Nature's  portraits,  as  drawn  by  this  masterly  hand. 

"  If  ever  any  author,"  says  Pope,  "  deserved  the 
name  of  an  Original,  it  is  Shakspeare."  "  He  is 
above  all  writers,"  observes  Dr.  Johnson,  "  at  least, 
above  all  modern  writers,  the  Poet  of  Nature  ; — 
the  poet,  that  holds  out  to  his  readers  a  faithful 
mirror  of  manners  and  of  lifey  All  the  Passions 
are  familiar  to  this  author, — ^the  boisterous  and  the 
gentle,  the  benign  and  the  malignant.  His  Genius 
is  unlimited ;  he  may  be  styled  the  Proteus  of  the 
Drama ;  he  changes  himself  into  every  character ; 
and  enters  without  effort,  and  by  the  most  rapid 
transition,  into  every  condition  of  human  nature. 

«  O  Youths,  and  Virgins! — O  declining  Eld! — 
O  pale  Misfortune's  slaves  I — O  ye  who  dwell 
Unknown,  with  simple  quiet  I — Ye  who  wait 
In  Courts,  and  fill  the  golden  scat  of  Kings  !— 
O  Sons  of  Sport  and  Pleasure  !— 0  thou  Wretch, 
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That  weep'st  for  jealous  Love,  and  the  sore  wound 
Of  conscious  Guilt,  or  Death's  rapacious  hand, 
That  left  thee  void  of  hope  !— O  ye,  who  mourn 
In  exile !— Ye,  who  thro'  th'  embattled  field 
Seek  bright  renown;  or,  who  for  nobler  palms 
Contend,  the  leaders  of  a  public  cause  ! — 
*#**#*  Haih  not  his  faithful  tongue 
Told  ye  the  fashion  of  your  own  estate, 
The  secrets  of  your  bosoml"  Akenside. 


The  force,  indeed,  of  many  of  his  observations 
may  have  suffered  some  diminution  from  the  changes, 
which  a  lapse  of  more  than  two  hundred  years  has 
unavoidably  introduced  into  our  manners,  customs, 
and  expressions.  Nevertheless,  his  Characters  are 
in  general,  the  natural  offspring  of  common 
Humanity  ;  "  such,  as  the  world  will  always  supply, 
and  observation  will  always  find."  Hence,  it  has 
been,  no  less  justly,  than  eloquently,  said,  that  the 
stream  of  Time,  which  is  continually  washing  away 
the  dissoluble  fabrics  of  meaner  bards,  glides, 
without  injury,  over  the  adamant  o{  Shakspeare. 

Nor  ought  this  to  be  a  matter  of  surprise.  For, 
if  any  dependance  may  be  placed  on  the  fidelity  of 
the  various  portraits  offered  to  the  public,  as  resem- 
blances of  the  poet ;  we  are  at  no  loss  to  account 
for  the  prodigious  superiority  of  Shakespear's  dra- 
matic genius. 

The  fine  form  and  remarkable  height  of  the 

Forehead  indicate  high  intellectual  vigour, 
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Language,  and  the  Pictorial  OrgSins,  in  general, 
such  as  Form,  Size,  Colouring,  and  Locality, 
which  give  to  their  possessor  a  vivid  and  lasting 
impression  of  external  objects  andof  natural  scenery, 
are  very  large. 

Ideality  and  Tune,  faculties  indispensably  re- 
quisite to  sublimity  of  Sentiment,  and  harmony  of 
Versification,  are  particularly  prominent. 

A  large  expansion  is  observable  in  the  Organs  of 
Benevolence,  Wonder,  and  Imitation  :  while  the 
middle  and  lateral  parts  of  the  Forehead  are 
likewise  greatly  developed ;  denoting  a  corres- 
ponding energy  in  the  faculties  of  Comparison, 
Causality,  and  Wit. 

On  the  principle,  therefore,  that  power  of 
Manifestation  bears  a  relation  to  Size  in  the  Or- 
gan,*-— this  Forehead  indicates  gigantic  greatness; 


*  We  do  not  affirm  that  Size  in  a  Mental  Organ  is  the  onli/  condition,  requisite 
for  the  manifestation  of  its  Faculty  :  it  must  possess  also  a  healthy  constitution, 
or  that  degree  of  activity.,  which  is  the  usual  accompaniment  of  health. 

"  Now,  the  brain,"  observes  the  ingenious  writer  whom  I  have  before  quoted, 
"  like  other  parts  of  the  body,  may  be  affected  with  certain  diseases,  which, 
though  they  do  not  diminish  its  magnitiule,  yet  impair  its  functions  : — and,  in 
such  cases,  great  Size  may  be  present,  and  very  iinper/ect  manifestations  appear : 
or  it  may  be  attacked  with  other  disorders,  such  as  inflammation,  or  any  of  those 
particular  affections,  to  which  the  name  of  Mania  is  given  in  Nosology,  and  which 
greatly  exalt  its  action  ;  and,  t|ien,  very  forcible  manifestations  may  proceed 
from  a  brain  comparatively  smal,l.  But  it  is  not  less  true,  that  when  a  large 
brain  is  excited  to  the  same  deg'ree  by  the  same  causes,  the  manifestations  are 
found  to  correspond,  in  vigour,  to  the  relative  size  or  magnitude  of  the  Organ." 
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and  the  phrenologist  ceases  to  wonder,  that,  with 
such  a  developement,  Shakspeare  should  have 
become  the  delight  of  his  own  age,  and  the  pride, 
and  boast,  and  glory  of  succeeding  generations.  ^ 

It  is  not  my  design  to  pre-occupy  your  time  with 
any  mmute,  or  laboured,  exposition  of  the  rudi- 
ments of  our  Science.  The  Lectures,  recently 
delivered,  in  this  place,  by  Dr.  Allen,  and  which 
must  be  still  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  most  of  you, 
leave  me  no  room  to  doubt,  that  the  Names,  at 
least,  and  relative  Situations  of  the  different  Or- 
gans, are  familiar  to  the  greater  part  of  my  hearers. 

You  cannot  be  ignorant  that,  according  to  the 
Phrenologists,  the  Brain  is  the  ma/ericr/ instrument, 
by  which  the  Mind  acts  and  is  acted  upon  ; — that 
there  are  in  the  human  brain  three  distinct  Classes 
of  Organs,  with  their  corresponding  Faculties; — 
that  the  relative  size  of  these  Organs  may  be  ascer- 
tained, by  an  examination  of  the  outward  form  of 
the  Skull; — that  in  ordinary  cases,  (caeteris  paribus) 
those  Faculties  will  be  habitually,  and  in  preference, 
indulged,  the  Organs  of  which  are  largest  in  the 
individual ; — and  that  on  a  due  subjection  of  the 
animal  Propensities  and  lower  Sentiments  to  the 
nobler  Feelings  and  intellectual  Faculties  depends 
not  only  man's  bodily  health  or  corporeal  vigour, 
but  his  moral  dignity  as  a  rational  and  accountable 


agent,  his  true  peace  of  mind  in  this  world,  and  his 
happiness  in  that  which  is  to  come. 

Many  of  those  writers,  who  have  signalized  them- 
selves by  their  attacks  upon  Phrenology,  have 
betrayed  a  very  culpable  ignorance  of  the  subject ; 
and  have  exercised  their  wit,  at  the  expense  of  their 
judgment.  We  do  not,  as  they  pretend,  take  upon 
us  to  affirm  that  "a  man's  whole  history,  birth, 
parentage,  and  education, — are  stamped  in  the 
shape  of  his  skull."  What  we  maintain  is  this ; 
that  Phrenology  reveals  to  us  the  capacities  and 
tendencies  of  the  Human  Mind  ;  and  that,  if  there 
exist  any  striking  peculiarity  in  the  mental  con- 
stitution or  moral  feelings  of  the  individual,  an 
experienced  Phrenologist  can  have  no  difficulty  in 
detecting  it : — but  in  what  particular  mode  or  form 
that  peculiarity  may  manifest  itself,  or  to  what 
extent  those  tendencies  and  capacities  have  been 
exercised  and  indulged,  depends  on  circumstances, 
and  opportunities,  of  which,  in  all  probability,  he 
knows  nothing,  and  on  which,  therefore,  it  would 
be  highly  presumptuous,  in  him,  to  decide- 

It  would  be  a  very  serious  objection  to  our  System 
if  the  Faculties,  therein  assumed  as  elementary, 
were  affirmed  to  be  so  fixed  and  uniform  in  their 
operation,  as  always  to  produce  the  same,  or  nearly 
similar,  results.     But  this  is  far,  very  far  from 
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being  the  case.    The  modifying  influence  of  cir- 
cumstances and  combinations  is  admitted,  in  regard 
to  every  other  Science  :— why  should  it  be  excluded 
in  this  ?    In  Chemistry,  for  instance,  the  gaseous 
and  earthy  constituents,  into  which  different  portions 
of  Matter  have  been  resolved,  are  known  to  assume 
very  different  forms,  and  to  produce  very  different 
effects,  according  to  the  different  substances,  or 
the  different  proportions  of  those  substances,  to 
which  they  may  be  united-*    In  these  cases,  so  far 
from  any  objection  being  founded  on  the  admission 
of  the  modifying  influence  of  circumstances  and 
combinations,  to  account  for  the  production  of  a 
given  effect  ;  it  is  perfectly  understood,  that  it  is 
the  study  of  the  latter,  which  forms  the  chief 
beauty  and  utility  of  the  Science  itself.     So  it  is 
here.    In  the  observation  and  explanation  of  the 
effects,  produced  by  the  varied  Combinations  of 
the  simple  Powers,  the  Science  of  Phrenology  may 
be  properly  said  to  consist.    The  discovery  of  the 
Powers  themselves,  as  connected  with,and  indicated 


*  For  example,  (as  in  the  various  and  well-known  preparations  of  Mercury,) 
one  combination  of  elementary  ingredients  produces  a  medicine  of  singular 
efficacy  ;  another  combination  of  the  same  materials,  but  differing  in  their  rela- 
tive proportions,  yields  a  mortal  poison.  And  thus  it  is  in  human  nature  ;  otie 
combination  of  the  Faculties  nray  produce  the  profane  skeptic  or  midnight  mur- 
derer ;  and  another  a  Fenelon,  a  Howard  or  a  Fry,  glowing  witli  piety  towards 
Ciod  and  benevolence  to  Man. 
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by,  the  presence  of  their  respective  Organs,  is,  na 
doubt,  highly  important,  as  constituting  the  foun- 
dation, on  which  the  sup structure  rests.  But 
this  is  allied,  rather,  to  the  department  of  JVatural 
History,  than  to  the  philosophy  of  Mind..  It  is 
the  study  of  these  diversified  restdts,  and  their 
practical  application  to  the  phenomena  of  human 
life,  which  should  form  the  grand  object  of  the 
Moral  and  Scientific  Enquirer  : — and,  without  this, 
the  mere  knowledge  of  the  primitive  Powers, 
abstractedly  considered,  is  of  little  comparative 
interest,  or  importance. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  fundamental,  and 
more  prominent  Outlines  of  the  System ;  which, 
however,  it  is  my  present  purpose  rather  to  apply, 
than  to  prove. 

Yet,  it  may  not  be  improper,  before  I  proceed  to 
the  immediate  object  of  these  Lectures,  to  refresh 
your  memories  by  a  cursory  review  of  four  or  five  of 
the  principal  Organs,  and  their  corresponding 
Manifestations;  and  likewise  to  glance  (we  shall 
be  compelled  to  do  this  very  superficially)  at  the 
more  obvious  effects,  which,  in  common  life,  or  in 
our  intercourse  with  society,  may  be  expected  to 
issue  from  their  relative  proportions,  combinations, 
and  degrees  of  activity. 
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The  First  Organ,  to  which  I  would  call  your 
attention,  is  that  which  is  named,  by  Gall  and 
Spurzheim,  the  Organ  of 

Amativeness, 

or  that  which  gives  rise  to  the  Sexual  Propensity, 
and  is  common  to  Man  and  Animals. 

The  Cerebellum,  or  the  smaller  and  inferior  por- 
tion of  the  Brain,  is  ascertained  to  be  the  seat  of  this 
Propensity  :  and  its  size  is  indicated  by  the  distance 
betwixt  the  Mastoid  Processes,  behind  the  ears,  or 
by  the  general  thickness  of  the  neck,  from  ear  to 
ear. 

"  In  new-born  children,  it  is  the  least  developed 
of  all  the  cerebral  parts ;  it  is,  in  general,  smaller  in 
females  than  in  males ;  and  in  old  age,  it  is  fre- 
quently observed  to  diminish." 

This  Organ,  when  fully  developed,  and  duly 
balanced  and  regulated,  as  it  always  ought  to  be, 
by  the  Moral  Sentiments,  and  the  Reflecting 
Faculties; — especially,  if  AoHiESiVENESS  and  Ph,i- 
LOPROGENiTiVENESS  be  large,  naturally  disposes  the 
individual  to  the  formation  of  the  Marriage-con- 
tract. He  will  be  solicitous  to  provide  himself 
with  a  companion,  to  share  his  pleasures,  and  par- 
ticipate in  the  benefit  of  his  exertions.  He  will 
steer  his  course  to  the  haven  of  matrimony,  as  the 
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boundary  of  his  wishes,  the  centre  of  his  hopes,  and 
the  consummation  of  his  happiness. 

If  Ideality  *  be  large,  he  will  figure  to  himself, 
in  his  contemplative  moments,  the  delightful  sensa- 
tions resulting  from   conjugal  endearments  and 
parental  sympathies.    The  sober  realities  of  life, 
the  customary  forms  of  society,  will  be  regarded  by 
him  with  indifference  or  disgust.    He  lives  in  a 
world  of  his  own  creation,  dreaming  unutterable 
things.    One  only  idea  absorbs  every  faculty  of  his 
mind  ;  and  the  loved  image  of  her  whom  his  soul 
adores  is  perpetually  present  to  his  "Mind's  eye," 
invested  with  every  personal  charm, — with  every 
mental  accomplishment.     He  feels  the  full  force 
of  those  beautiful  lines  of  the  Roman  Bard, 

Felices  ter,  ct  amplius, 
Quos  irrupta  tenet  copula  nec  ullis 

Divulsus  querimoniis  * 
Supremu  citius  solvit  amor  die, — Horace. 

He  loves  to  repeat,  because  he  best  knows  how  to 
appreciate,  the  language  of  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
of  our  own  poets  : 


*  The  Edinburgh  Reviewer  himself  has  given  us  no  bad  definition  of  this 
Organ,  where,  speaking  of  Ideality,  he  terms  it  "an  aptiitcde  to  catch  fire  from 
the  common  presentments  of  nature  and  society,  to  body  forth  its  swift  creations, 
and  irradiate  the  dull  realities  of  life  with  the  visitations  of  its  lightnings." 
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«0  happy  they  !  the  happiest  of  their  kind, 

Whom  gentler  stars  unite,  and  in  one  fate 

Their  hearts,  their  fm-tunes,  and  their  beings  blend  I 

'Tis  not  the  coarser  tie  of  human  laws. 

Unnatural  oft,  and  foreign  to  the  mind. 

That  binds  tlieir  peace  ;  but  harmony  itself. 

Attuning  all  their  passions  into  love  ! 

Where  Friendship)  full  exerts  her  softest  pow'r ; 

Perfect  Esteem,  enlivened  by  Desire 

Ineffable,  and  St/mpafhy  of  soul; 

Thought  meeting  thought,  and  will  preventing  will, 

With  boundless  confidence  :  for  nought  but  love 

Can  answer  love,  and  render  bliss  secure. 

Again  :— if,  on  the  other  hand,  this  Organ,  largely 
developed,  be  combined  with  a  defective  Adh.e- 
sivENEss,  Veneration,  and  Benevolence,  and  be 
altogether  uncontrolled  hy  the  Higher  Faculties; 
particularly  it'  accompanied  with  a  large  Comba- 
tiveness,   Destructiveness,  and  Self-Esteem, 
the  most  injurious  results,  both  with  respect  to  the 
individual  and  to  society,  may  be  reasonably  appre- 
hended.   Regardless  of  every  social,  moral,  and 
religious  obligation,  and  considering  Woman  as  the 
mere  instrument  of  his  pleasures, — a  play-thing  for 
the  amusement  of  his  idle  hours ;  the  individual 
in  question  may  be  hurried,  in  a  moment,  into  the 
most  criminal  and  fatal  excesses ;  or,  according  to 
circumstances,  may  become  a  confirmed  and  har- 
dened libertine,  an  unprincipled  debauchee,  the 
seducer  of  Innocence,  the  violator  of  the  nuptial 

bed,  the  assassin  of  his  friend. 

d2 
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All  animated  writer  on  the  subject  of  illicit  love 
observes;— "The  roaring  thunder  and  the  forked 
lightning,  wars  and  plagues,  have  never  done  such 
mischief  to  mankind,  as  this  burning,  brutal  pas- 
sion.^'' 

"Improbe  Amor!  exclaims  an  ancient 

poet,  Quid  non  mortalia  pectora  cogit?'^ 

The  wisdom  of  Solomon  was  extinguished,  the 
strength  of  Sampson  enervated,  the  piety  of  Lot's 
daughters  destroyed,  by  its  ravaging  and  fatal 
flames. 

There  the  gay  train  of  Luxury  advance, 
To  Lydian  sounds  adapting  Circe's  dance : 
On  every  head  the  venal  garland  glows ; 
In  every  hand  the  poisoned  goblet  flows ; 
The  Syren  views  them  with  exulting  eyes, 
And  laughs  at  bashful  Virtue  as  she  flies. 

But  I  pass  on  to  a  second  Organ, — that  of 
Self  Esteem.  ; 
the  situation  of  which  is  at  the  vertex,  or  top  of  the 
head,  a  little  above  the  posterior  angle  of  the  pari- 
etal bones.  A  due  degree  of  it,  as,  indeed,  is  the 
case  with  all  the  rest,  is  essential  to  our  welfare, 
and  productive,  only,  of  good.  For,  it  should 
never  be  forgotten,  that  every  Organ  has  its  appro- 
priate use,  and  is  designed,  by  its  benevolent 
Author,  to  promote  s^me  valuable  purpose ;  and, 
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that  it  is  only  when  these  Organs  are  misapplied, 
or  perverted,  or,  when,  from  any  fault  of  our  own, 
they  are  not  exercised  with  suificient  vigour  and 
activity,  they  become  instruments  of  crime,  and 
sources  of  misery.  It  is,  undoubtedly,  proper,  that 
every  man  should  learn  to  respect  himself;  and  it 
is  natural,  and  only  right,  that  he,  who  is  conscious 
of  possessing  any  extraordinary  endowment,  or 
excellency,  should  feel  a  pride  in  possessing,  and  a 
pleasure  in  exercising  it. 

Many  vast  designs  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
perished  in  their  birth,  had  not  their  authors 
breathed  this  vital  air  of  self-delight,— this  creative 
spirit  so  powerfully[operatiYe  in  the  works  of  genius, 
and  in  the  productions  of  art.  "When  I  am  dead,  you 
will  not  soon  meet  with  another  John  Hunter, 
said  that  celebrated  Anatomist  to  one  of  his  garru- 
lous friends.  It  is  reported  of  Hogarth,  that  while 
employed  on  one  of  his  favourite  pieces,  he  was 
heard  to  say, "  I  shall  very  soon  gratify  the  world  with 
such  a  sight  as  they  have  never  seen  equalled."  Buf- 
fon's  Self-Esteem  was  almost  equal  to  his  talents  ; 
when  speaking  of  the  greatest  geniuses  of  modern 
ages,  he  declared  that  "he  could  number  but  five, — • 
Newton,Bacon,Leibnitz,  Montesquieu,and  Myself. 

But  this  feeling  is  very  prone  to  abuse;  and,  where 
it  is  largely  developed,  or  combined  with  some  of 
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the  lower  Projyensities,  and  Sentiments,  while  the 
nobler  Faculties,  which  ought  to  counteract,  and 
regulate,  its  operations,  are  comparatively  small,  or 
but  feebly  excited,  the  consequences  may  be  not 
less  inimical  to  virtue,  than  to  happiness.-^ For 
instance;  the  Organ,  when  very  large,  leads  to 
Presumption  and  Arrogance,  and  to  a  ridiculous 
and  extravagant  conceit  of  our  own  powers  and 
attainments.  The  person,  in  whom  it  is  suffered 
to  predominate,  is  observed,  in  his  very  walk  and 
general  deportment,  to  assume  an  air  of  hauteur 
and  self-consequence;  and,  by  his  reserved  and 
authoritative  manner  of  speaking,  though  without 
any  real  pretensions  to  either  Genius  or  Virtue,  he 
shews  us  at  once  that  he  considers  himself  infi- 
nitely elevated  above  the  general  class  of  Mankind. 
It  is  also  an  Ingredient  in  Envy :  for  he,  who  enter- 
tains so  very  exalted  an  opinion  of  his  own  deserts, 
cannot  feel  comfortable,  or  satisfied,  when  he  sees 
others  enjoying  those  advantages,  from  which  he  is 
excluded,  and  to  which  he  deems  himself  much 
better  entitled  than  they. 

Joined  with  Acquisitiveness,  and  not  regulated 
by  counteracting  Sentiments,  it  becomes  the  parent 
of  Avarice,  Rapacity,  and  Extortion.  If  to  these 
large  Secretiveness  be  added,  a  propensity  to 
'JTheft  will,  in  all  probability,  be  engendered.  Eager 
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to  accumulate,  and  heedless  of  the  means  of  accu- 
mulation, the  person  in  question  will  not  hesitate  to 
employ  any  stratagem,  however  base,  or  any  project, 
however  unjustifiable,— in  order  to  effectuate  his 
atrocious  designs.     His  Cunning  will  supply  him 
with  the  best  method  of  eluding  discovery  ;  and  the 
greater  the  difficulties  with  which  he  has  to  contend, 
the  c^reater  will  be  his  triumph  ;  and  the  more  will 
he  be  disposed  to  plume  himself  on  the  fertility  of 
his  invention,  the  depth  of  his  penetration,  and  on 
the  superiority  of  that  Intellect,  which  could  impose 
on  the  credulity  even  of  the  vigilant  and  the  wise  ; 
and  secure,  in  spite  of  every  impediment,  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  object. 

Great  Self-Esteem,  joined  with  Cautiousness* 
and  Love  of  Approbation  equally  predominant, 
constitutes  the  Bashful  Character  :  f  especially, 
when  the  former  Sentiments  are  not  balanced  with 
sufficient  Firmness,  Combativeness,  and  Hope. 
The  truth  of  this  remark  receives  confirmation 


*  "The  tendency  of  this  Organ,"  observes  Mr.  Combe,  "  is  to  make  us  hesi- 
tate before  we  act;  and,  from  apprehending  danger,  to  trace  consei/uences  :  that 
we  may  be  assured  of  our  safety.  When  too  powerful,  it  produces  doubts, 
irresolution,  and  wavering." 

+  "  Bashfulness''''  says  the  author  of  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  "  does  not 
arise  from  any/ow^ac^  committed ;  but  ob  defectum  vroprimi,  et  timorem,  from 
«  consciousness  of  some  defect,  and  from  timidili/.  They  that  are  bold,  arro- 
gant, and  careless,  seUlotn,  or  never  blush." 
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from  the  following  passage  in  "The  Rambler^ 
"  No  cause  more  frequently  produces  bashfulness 
than  too  high  an  opinion  of  our  own  importance. 
He,  that  imagines  an  assembly  filled  with  his 
merit,  panting  with  expectation,  and  hushed  with 
attention,  easily  terrifies  himself  with  the  dread  of 
disappointing  them  ;  and  strains  his  imagination,  in 
pursuit  of  something  that  may  vindicate  the  vera- 
city of  fame,  and  show  that  his  reputation  was  not 
gained  by  chance.  Under  such  solicitude,  who 
can  wonder  that  the  mind  is  overwhelmed,  and,  by 
struggling  with  attempts  beyond  her  strength, 
quickly  sinks  into  languishment,  and  despondency?" 

Cowper  seems  to  have  possessed  this  uncomforta- 
ble feeling  in  a  very  remarkable  degree;  and  even 
to  have  described  its  effects  in  language  phreno~ 
logically  just. 

"  I  pity  lashful  men,  who  feel  the  pain 

Of  fancied  scorn,  and  undeserv'd  disdain  ; 

And  bear  the  marks  upon  a  blmhing  face. 

Of  needless  shame,  and  self-imposed  disgrace. — 

Our  sensibilities  are  so  acute, 

The  fear  of  being  silent  keeps  us  mute.  * 


*  Quod  metuunt  nimis,  nunquam  amoveri  posse,  nec  tolli,  putant. 

"Virgil,"  observes  the  author  last  quoted,  "places  Fear  at  the  entrance  of 
Bell,a.r\A  Ovid,  in  the.  retinue:of  Tisiphone,  one  of  the  Furies."— The  lamenta- 
ble effects  of  this  disqualifying  perturbation  are  very  sensibly  felt  by  those  who 
are  compelled  to  speak  before  public  assemblies,  or  in  the  presence  of  the  wise 
and  great :  as  both  Cicero  and  Demosthenes  very  candidly  confessed  :  for  it 
impedes  utterance,  confuses  the  ideas,  destroys  the  memory,  and  weakens  the 
judgment." 
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Our  wasted  Oil  unprofitably  burns, 
Like  hidden  lamps  in  cold  sepulchral  urns. 
For  ever  aiming  at  the  world's  esteem, 
Our  self-im'pm-tancc  ruins  its  own  scheme  : 
In  other  eyes,  our  talents  rarely  shown, 
Become,  at  length,  so  splendid  in  our  own, — 
We  dare  not  risk  them  into  public  view. 
Lest  they  miscarry  of  what  seems  their  due," 

If  an  inordinate  Self-Esteem  be  united  with  an 
equal  developement  of  Combativeness,  Destruc- 
TivENESs,  Acquisitiveness,  and  Hope,  while  the 
higher  Sentiments  and  intellectual  Faculties  are 
weak  and  wavering,  the  most  unhappy  effects  may 
be  anticipated.  A  person,  thus  organized,  can 
never  be  content  in  the  station  in  which  Providence 
has  placed  him.  A  medium  he  can  never  know. 
He  must  be  "  aut  Coesar,  aut  nullus.^'  If  prosper- 
ous in  his  undertakings  ; — if  his  friends  flatter,  and 
applaud,  him  ; — if  his  enemies  tremble  at  his  frown  ; 
— if  his  inferiors  and  equals  crouch  at  his  beck 
and  the  world  pour  its  treasures,  in  lavish  abundance, 
into  his  lap ; — he  will  be  dogmatical,  litigious,  inso- 
lent, cruel,  and  intolerant.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  be  crossed,  and  disappointed,  in  his  views,  or 
expectations  ,• — if  his  pride  be  wounded  by  a  con- 
tinued, vexatious,  and  successful,  opposition  to  his 
will  :^ or, — if,  instead  of  revelling  in  the  undisturbed 
fruition  of  all  the  luxuries,  and  gratifications,  which 
Wealth,  in  connection  with  Power,  only,  can  sup- 
ply,— he  perceive  himself,  in  consequence  of  some 
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sudden  vicissitude  of  fortune,  an  object  of  general 
contempt,  or  scornful  indifference ;  hurled  from  the 
pinnacle  of  Power  and  Affluence  to  the  lowest  abyss 
of  Poverty  and  Dependence ; — he  will  become 
sullen,  morose,  revengeful,  misanthropic,  a  hnrden 
to  himself,  and  an  enemy  to  his  species.  He  will 
vent,  in  a  strain  of  unsparing  and  indiscriminate  in- 
vective, his  curses  at  every  object  around  him ;  and,— 
haying  no  sense  of  moral  obligation,  no  religions 
views,  or  feelings,  to  support  him,  under  this  load 
of  disappointed  and  irritated  passion,— will,perhaps, 
be  tempted,  in  a  paroxysm  of  despair,  to  put  a  vio- 
lent end  to  an  existence,  which  he  has  neither  cou- 
rage to  endure,  nor  wisdom  to  improve. 

Do  not  experience  and  observation  abundantly 
concur  to  verify  these  remarks?  Is  it  not  from  the 
superb  Pavilions  of  Pleasure,  from  the  splendid 
Villas  of  Grandeur, — from  Elysian  Shades,  and 
Princely  Palaces,  that  the  loudest  sighs  have  been 
heard,  and  the  most  frequent  explosions  of  the 
instrument  of  Death? 

But  let  us  consider  the  leading  properties,  with  a 
few  of  its  more  striking  combinations,  and  their 
natural  results,  of  another  of  these  Organs,— the 

Love  op  Appuobation; 
or  that  Sentiment  which  produces  a  desire  of  the 
esteem,  or  good  opinion  of  others. 
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This  Organ,  you  recollect,  is  situated  on  each 
side  of  that  of  Self-Esteem,  on  the  upper  and  pos- 
terior part  of  the  head. 

A  due  endowment  of  it  seems  almost  indispensa- 
ble to  an  amiable  character;  and  gives  birth, 
especially  in  young  people,  to  a  laudable  spirit  of 
emulation.  It  is  therefore  an  energetic  and  useful 
principle  of  action.  The  noblest  qualities  of  the 
mind  and  heart,  have  sometimes  been  cherished  and 
invigorated  by  it ;  and  there  are  few  persons,  who, 
in  reviewing  their  past  lives,  will  hesitate  to  acknow- 
ledge that,  on  various  occasions,  they  have  been 
restrained  from  vice,  and  induced  to  persevere  in  a 
course  of  virtue,  from  the  fear  of  censure,  or  the 
dread  of  reproach. 

When,  however,  the  Organ  is  deficient,  and  the 
Sentiment,  of  course,  inert,  the  individual  gives 
himself  little  or  no  concern,  as  to  the  opinion  which 
others  may  entertain  of  him ;  and,  provided  they 
have  not  the  power  either  to  intercept  his  pleasures, 
or  abridge  his  posessions,  he  is  equally  capable 
of  laughing  at  their  censures,  and  of  despising  their 
applauses. 

When  active,  and  not  regulated  by  the  Higher 
Faculties,  it  is  apt  to  generate  a  restless  anxiety,  an 
incessant  inquisitiveness,  about  what  others  think 
or  say  of  us ;  which  is  not  less  subversive  of  happiness^ 
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than  of  independence.  Hence,  the  poet's  obserta- 
tion  is  strictly  just. 

O  you,  vhom  Vanity's  light  bark  conveys 

On  Fanae's  mad  vojage  by  the  wind  of  Praise  ; 

With  what  a  shifting  gale  your  course  you  ply! 

For  ever  sunk  too  low,  or  borne  too  high. 

Who  pants  for  glory  finds  but  short  repose  ; 

A  breath  revives  him,  or  a  breath  overthrows. — ^Pope. 

When  inordinately  excited,  this  Organ  is  some* 
times  productive  of  the  most  disastrous  elfects. 
Shame, — -which  is  only  another  word  for  wounded 
Love  of  Approbation, — when  acutely  felt,  has 
been  known  to  plunge  the  most  generous  and  up- 
right minds  into  misery  and  despair.  Every  man, 
jealous  of  his  honour,- — every  woman  anxious  to 
preserve  her  rank  in  society, — feels  a  deep  and 
deadly  wound  inflicted  by  the  shafts  of  calumny 
and  disgrace.  With  them,  life  and  fortune  are  but  of 
little  consideration,  when  placed  in  competition  with 
the  loss  of  Character.— liucretia  found  existence 
insupportable  after  the  violation  of  her  chastity:  and 
Sophocles,  as  we  are  informed  by  his  biographer, 
could  not  survive  the  mortification  he  endured, 
upon  seeing  his  favourite  Tragedy  hissed  off  the 
stage. 

A  striking  modern  example  of  excessive  Love  of 
Approbation  is  furnished  us  in  an  Anecdote  of  the 
late  Lord  Erskine,  and  Dr.  Parr ;  who,  it  seems. 
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were  intimate  friends,  and  were  generally  account- 
ed two  of  the  vainest  men  of  their  age.  One  day, 
while  enjoying  their  wine  together,  after  dinner, 
the  divine,  looking  earnestly  at  his  companion, 
said  to  him,  with  that  impressive  tone,  for  which 
he  was  so  remarkable  ;— "  If  I  survive  your  Lord- 
ship, no  one  shall  write  your  epitaph  but  myself." 
"  Say  no  more,"  rejoined  Erskine,  in  a  tone  and 
manner  not  less  characteristic, — "  say  no  more  on 
that  subject,  I  beg  of  you,  lest  I  should  be  tempted 
to  commit  stiicide.^' 

Great  Love  of  Approbation,  when  regulated  by 
CoNSCiENCiousNESS,  and  combined  with  Venera- 
tion, becomes  the  handmaid  of  Piety  and  Virtue. 
It  was,  as  we  shall  have  occasion,  hereafter  more 
fully  to  show,  one  of  the  leading  features  in  the 
character  of  Hamlet.  Nothing  can  be  finer,  or 
more  truly  indicative  of  a  noble  mind,  than  Ham- 
let's appeal  to  Horatio,  when  he  perceived  him- 
self on  the  point  of  death,  and  saw,  at  the  same 
time,  his  friend  determined  to  end  his  own  life  by 
poison. 

"  As  thou'rt  a  man. 
Give  me  the  cup  :  let  go  ;  by  Heav'n,  I'll  have  it. — 
O  God !  Horatio,  what  a  wounded  name, 
Things  standing-  thus  unknown,  shall  live  behind  me  ! 
If  thou  didst^ever  hold  me  to  thy  heart. 
Absent  thee  from  felicity  awhile; 

And  in  this  harsh  world  draw  thy  breath  in  pain. 
To  tell  my  story 


By  way  of  contrast  to  this  amiable  portrait,  let 
us  turn,  for  a  moment,  to  the  developement  of  this 
Organ,  in  the  head  of  a  man,  whose  atrocious  crime 
and  melancholy  fate,  not  many  months  ago,  en- 
grossed a  large  share  of  the  public  attention  ;  I 
allude  to  John  Thurtell,  who  was  executed  at 
Hertford,  for  the  murder  of  Weare.  This  man  had 
Love  of  Approbation  *  very  large  ;  and  he  showed 
himself,  as  we  are  assured,  on  many  occasions, 
greatly  alive  to  the  good  opinion  of  others.  But, 
in  what  manner  did  the  passion  evince  itself? 
Being  unaccompanied  by  any  of  the  higher  Facul- 
ties, and  uncontrolled  by  the  Moral  Sentiments, 
it  became,  in  him,  a  mere  instrument  of  idle  Vanity, 
and  ridiculous  Conceit.  We  are  told  that,  when  he 
kept  a  public  house,  he  always  appeared  ashamed 
of  his  occupation  :  and  we  recollect,  with  what  an 
air  of  self-complacency  he  boasted  of  the  defence 
he  made  on  his  trial ;  although  he  must  have  known, 
at  the  time,  that  he  was  uttering  a  series  of  the  most 
palpable  falsehoods.— It  is,  likewise,  mentioned, 
that,  upon  Hunt's  remarking  to  him,  at  the  end  of 
the  first  day's  proceedings,  he  had  said  scarcely  a 
word  worth  hearing,  he  replied,— "  Wait  till  to- 


*  See  an  account  of  Thurtell's  Developement  in  one  of  the  earlier  Numbers 
<sf  the  Phrenological  Journal. 
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morrow,  my  boy  ;  and  hear  me  out,  before  you  give 
your  opinion;  and  only  see  if  I  do  not  astonish 
your  A  day  or  two  afterwards,  on  his  receiving 
some  compliments  on  the  eloquence  and  ingenuity 
of  his  harangue  ;  «  I  think,"  said  he,  -  1  have  drawn 
a  little  of  the  sting  out  of  the  poisoned  shafts,  that 
have  been  levelled  against  me ;  and  /  know  the 
lads  of  the  village  will  he  pleased  with  my  cow- 
Lamentable !  that  this  feeling  had  not  been 
controlled  by  the  better  Faculties  of  his  nature, 
and  directed  to  the  approbation  of  the  virtuous  and 
respectable  part  of  mankind  ! 

Permit  me,  fourthly,  to  call  your  attention,  for 
a  few  moments,  to  the  Organ  of 

Benevolence, 

which  <]iall  and  Spurzheim  have  placed  at  the  up- 
per and  middle  part  of  the  Frontal  bone,  imme- 
diately above  the  Forehead. 

It  has  been  objected,  that  Nature  cannot  have 
been  so  inconsistent  with  herself,  as  to  plant  a  Fa- 
culty of  Benevolence,  and  another  of  Destructive- 
ness  in  the  same  Mind.  But  Man,  is,  confessedly, 
an  assemblage  of  contradictions.  He  differs  not 
more  from  others  than  from  himself. 

"  Nil  fuit  unquani 

Sic  impar  sibi." 
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Of  this  truth  the  author  of  the  "Night  Thoughts;' 
was  sufficiently  aware,  when  he  penned  the  follow- 
ing lines : — 

"  Uovrpoor  !  how  rich!  how  aljeot  !  how  august  / 
How  complicate !  how  wonderful  is  Man  ! 
From  different  natures  marvtllously  mix'd  ! 
*  *  #  • 

A  Heir  of  Glory  !  a  frail  child  of  dxist ! 
Helpless  Immortal !  Insect  Infinite  ! 
A  IVorm'.—a  God! 

And  we  find  the  greatest  of  poets  ascribing  to  the 
two  sons  of  Cymbeline  qualities,  essentially  oppo^ 
site,  and  seemingly  incompatible. 

"O  thou  Goddess! 
Thou  divine  Nature  !  how  thyself  thou  blazon'st. 
In  these  two  princely  boys  ! — They  are  as  gentle 
As  Zephyrs  blowing  below  the  violet, 
Never  wagging  its  sweet  head : — and  yet,  as  rough,-^ 
Their  royal  blood  enchaf'd,  as  th'  rudest  wind. 
That  by  the  top  doth  take  the  mountain-pine, 
And  make  him  stoop  to  th'  vale." 

It  is  this  Sentiment,  which  produces  the  desire 
of  the  happiness  of  others  ;  disposes  to  compassion, 
and  prompts  to  kind  and  benevolent  actions.  It 
communicates  a  general  mildness  to  the  disposition, 
and  inclines  us  to  view  with  an  eye  of  candour  and 
liberality  the  character  and  conduct  of  those,  whose 
education  and  opinions  may  be  different  from  our 
own. 
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A  smaZ/developement  of  the  Organ  does  not  ne- 
cessarily produce  Cruelty,*  as  its  proper  function  ; 
but  only  Indifference,  or  Insensibility  to  the  welfare 
of  others.— When,  however,  Destuuctiveness  is 
large,  and  this  Organ  small,  cruelty  may  naturally 
be  expected  to  result  from  such  a  combination. 

A  large  endowment  of  this  Organ  is  often  attended 
with  very  painful  feelings  to  its  possessor.  It  ren- 
ders him  acutely  alive  to  the  sufferings  and  calami- 
ties of  others.  He  will  "  weep  with  those  that  weep." 
Every  species  of  outrage  and  violence,  every  act 
of  inhumanity,  whether  exercised  on  men,  or  ani- 
mals, fills  him  with  grief,  indignation,  and  horror. 

Where  a  large  Benevolence  is  accompanied  with 
an  ample  developement  of  Self  Esteem  and  Love 
OF  Approbation, — should  the  individual,  from  any 
<jause,  be  thwarted  in  his  inclinations,  or  defeated 
in  his  attempts  to  gratify  his  favourite  passion  ; — 
he  may  become  eventually,  melancholy,  or  even 


*  It  is  a  Principle  in  Plirenology,  that  the  absence  of  one  quality  never  con- 
fers another.  Every  feeling  is  something  jBo«Y«t/e  in  itself,  and  is  not  a  mere 
negation  of  another  or  opposite  one.  Thus  Fear  is  not  the  mere  want  of  Cou- 
rage ;  nor  is  a  Propensity  to  Cnielti/  the  effect  ov  concomitant  of  mere  want  of 
Benevolence. — ^The  former  is  produced  by  a  powerful  operation  of  the  Senti- 
ment of  Cautiousness  ; — the  latter  by  the  excited  activity  of  the  organ  of 
Destuuctiveness.  Hence  it  is  that  we  account  for  those  alternate  manifesta- 
tions of  timidity  and  courage,  benevolence  and  cruelty,  which  the  same  indi- 
vidual is  frequently  known  to  evince ;  each  manifestation  being  occasioned  by 
Ihc  alternate  or  successive  operation  of  its  own  specific  and  determinate  Organ. 
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misanthropic  ; — melancholy,  if  Cautiousness  be 
large,  while  Hope  is  small ;  misanthropic,  where 
CoMBATivENEss  and  Destructiveness  predominate. 
-Extremes,  we  know,  not  unfrequently  meet ;  and 
nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  men  of  the  most 
social  and  benevolent  feelings  have,  in  consequence 
of  the  vexation  arisin^g  from  the  disappointment  of 
their  projects,  and  from  the  repulses  they  have  met 
with  in  their  endeavours  to  promote  the  happiness 
of  others,  abandoned  themselves  to  gloom  and  soli- 
tude, and  contracted  habits  of  a  morose,  churlish, 
and  uncharitable  tendency.  For,  as  every  Senti- 
ment desires  gratification,  with  a  degree  of  ardour 
proportionate  to  the  size  and  activity  of  its  Organ  ; 
it  is  evident  that  the  bitterness  of  disappointment 
will  be  felt  in  exact  proportion  to  the  energy  of  the 
Sentiment,"  or  the  size  of  the  corresponding  Organ. 
And  thus  we  see,  how  it  may  happen,  especially  if 
Firmness  be  small,  and  the  supports  of  Religion  he 
wanting,  that 

"  Goodness  wounds  itself. 
And  sweet  Affection  proves  the  spring  of  woe." 

The  fifth  and  last  Organ  to  which  I  shall,  at  pre- 
sent advert,  is  that  of 

Ideality. 

This,  as  you  may  remember,  is  situated  on  the 
lateral  part  of  the  frontal  bone,  a  little  higher 


US 

than  the  ear,  and  immediately  above  the  Organ  of 
Acquisitiveness. 

This  is  that  Organ  which  produces  the  feeling  of 
Exquisiteness  and  Perfectibility;  which  gives 
Inspiration  to  the  poet,  the  painter,  and  the  sculp- 
tor ;— delights  in  the  use  of  Tropes  and  Figures,— 
in  the  Beautiful  and  the  Sublime  ;— is  an  essential 
Ingredient  in  all  the  Works  of  Genius,  and  throws 
over  the  severer  and  more  abstruse  Sciences  a  grace 
of  Colouring  and  a  glow  of  Imagination,  which  a 
formal  and  didactic  mode  of  inculcating  thejn 
never  could  awaken. 

This  highly  refined  and  exalted  Sentiment, — 
which  has,  in  fact,  but  little  of  any  thing  earthly 
or  corporeal  in  its  composition, — when  preternatur- 
ally  excited,  is  sometimes  productive  of  very 
injurious  effects.  It  leads  us  to  cherish  a  false  and 
exaggerated  estimate  of  men  and  things ;  disposes 
us  to  form  rash  speculations  and  unsound  conclu- 
sions, and  too  often  generates  that  kind  of  morbid 
sensibility,  which  is  a  fruitful  source  of  delusion, 
error,  and  disappointment.  It  has,  in  some  rare 
instances,  been  known  to  manifest  itself  at  a  very 
early  age.  A  singular  example  of  this  precocity  of 
the  Imagination  presents  itself,  in  the  case  of  a 
celebrated  Italian  Poet,  *  who,  speaking  of  his  first 
feelings  and  impressions,  tells  us ; — 


*  Tabso. 
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"  Ffom  my  very  birth, 
My  soul  was  drunk  ivith  love  ;  which  did  pervade 
And  mingle  with  whate''er  I  saw  on  earth  : 
Of  objects  all  inanimate  I  made 
Idols  ;  and  out  of  wild  a?id  lonely  flow'rs. 
And  rocks  whereby  they  grew,  a  Paradise  ; 
Where  I  did  lay  me  down  within  the  shade 
Of  waving  trees,  and  dreamed  uncounted  hours, 
That  I  was  chid  for  wandering." 

I51sRAELi's  "Literary  Character.'' 

Ideality  was  undoubtedly  the  leading  feature 
in  the  Character  of  Rousseau,  In  all  the  best 
portraits  of  that  singular  personage,  this  Organ  is 
observed  to  stand  prominently  forth,  at  the  upper 
and  anterior  angle  of  the  head.  "  I  conceive"  says 
Madam  de  Stael,  "  Imagination  to  have  been  the 
predominant  Faculty  of  his  Soul.  It  even  ab- 
sorbed all  the  rest.  He  might  be  said  to  dream 
rather  than  to  exist ;  and  the  events  of  his  life  to 
have  passed  rather  in  his  Head,  than  in  the  Objects 
around  him." 

It  is  however,  to  this  Faculty,  (somewhat  extra- 
vagantly excited,  and,  perhaps,  in  a  few  instances, 
misapplied,)  that  we  are  indebted  for  one  of  the 
most  luminous  Treatises  on  Education,  and  for 
one  of  the  most  delightful  Romances,  with  which 
the  Annals  of  modern  fiction  have  supplied 
us.— Let  us  be  just  to  all  men  ;  nor  refuse  to 
acknowledge  Merit,  where  the  acknowledgement 

is  due.— Do  we  not,  in  fact,  owe  much  more  to 

f2 
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Writers  of  Imagination,  than  we  are  sometimes 
willing  to  allow  ?  By  "  the  Alchemy  of  Association" 
and  the  power  of  appeal  to  the  heart,  through  the 
medium  of  the  Fancy —the  Novelist,  or  the  Poet, 
is  able  to  make  a  much  more  vivid  impression  on 
the  reader's  mind,  than  the  most  elaborate  declaimer, 
or  the  most  erudite  logician.    Reason  will  never 
be  any  thing  more  than  a  regulator.    The  writer  of 
Imagination  alone  presents  to  our  view  objects  and 
pursuits,  most  worthy  of  the  attention  of  an  immor- 
tal agent ;    and,  by   elevating  our  desires,  and 
enlarging  the  sphere  of  our  conceptions,  keeps  alive 
that  inextinguishable  thirst  for  improvement,  which 
is  the  parent  of  every  thing,  truly  great,  and  truly 
good.    The  mere  matter-of-fact-man  may  labour, 
quietly  and  usefully,  in  his  vocation,  follow  the 
beaten  track,  satisfied  with  every  thing  he  sees  and 
hears,  and  thinking  the  world,  as  it  is,  quite  good 
enough  for  himself,  and  his  fellow-machines.  Per- 
sons of  this  description  are  but  the  wheels  of  Society ; 
not  the  propelling  Causes : — they  exist ;  they  vege- 
tate ;  are  "  of  the  earth,  earthy  — 

  Fruges  consumere  nati. 

Born  but  to  eat  and  drink,  and  sleep,  and  rot; 
No  sooner  dead  and  bmied,  than— forgot- 

They  enjoy  ''no  visions  beatific;''  they  mount  not 
with  "  the  sightless  Couriers  of  the  air;''  they  see 
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only  with  "  leaden  eyes,''  that  love  the  ground;  and, 
if  they  dream,  they  dream  only  by  ''rule  and  com- 
pass:' The  Eye,  that  glances  from  earth  to  hea- 
ven, from  heaven  to  earth,"  is  but,  to  them,  the 
Organ  of  a  distempered  brain. — Where  should  we 
arrive,  or  what  progress  should  we  ever  make  in 
our  moral  and  intellectual  career ;  if  we  always  con- 
fined ourselves  to  the  dull  routine,  and  insipid  reali- 
ties, of  ordinary  life  ? — if  we  never  looked  beyond 
the  surface  of  things  ?— <if  we  always  contemplated 
Man,  merely  as  he  is  ;  not  as  he  ought  to  be,  and, 
as  he  is  capable  of  being?— Even  in  the  darker 
ages,  what  a  contrast  did  Works  of  Imagination 
form  to  the  vapid  and  heartless  Disquisitions  of 
ecclesiastical  writers,  and  theological  declaimers! 
Before  Philosophy  glimmered,  or  Luther  thundered 
his  Anathemas,  Boccacio  wrote  his  Decameron; 
and,  by  indirectly  exposing,  in  a  series  of  fictitious 
narratives,  the  licentiousness  and  hypocrisy  of  the 
Clergy  of  that  age,  opened  the  eyes  of  mankind  to 
the  depravity  of  their  spiritual  Guides,  and  prepared 
Europe  for  the  benefits  of  the  Reformation. 

Very  large  Ideality,  associated  with  the  Sexual 
Passion,  and  uncontrolled  by  the  Intellectual  Pow- 
ers,— while  Veneration  and  Wonder  are,  at  the 
same  time,  in  a  state  of  vigorous  activity, — pro- 
duces that  sort  of  visionary  attachment,  that  enthu- 
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siastic  ardour  of  affection,  which  appears  to  absorb, 
if  not  to  annihilate,  the  mere  animal  Propensity, 
and  to  transport  its  possessor  beyond  the  narrow 
bounds  and  gross  elements  of  this  sublunary  world. 

How  finely  expressive,  and  how  admirably  ap- 
propriate to  a  character  of  this  description,  are  the 
words  of  a  noble  Poet — now  no  more  ! 

"  Alas !  our  young  affections  run  to  waste. 

Or  water  but  the  desert :  whence  arise 

•  *  *  * 

Flowers  whose  wild  odours  breathe  but  agonies, 

And  trees,  whose  gums  are  poison. — 

Such  the  plants 
Which  spring  beneath  her  feet,  as  Passion  flies 
O'er  the  world's  wilderness,  and  vainli/  pants 
For  some  celestial  fruit,  forbbidden  to  our  wants.'" 

Aoain,  in  the  same  Poem. 

"  O  Love '.  no  habitant  of  earth  thou  art : 
We  dream  of  what  thou  should'st  be  ;  fondly  sigh. 
And  clasp  the  vision  to  the  fever'd  heart. — 
But  never  yet  hath  seen  the  naked  eye 
Thy  Form  divine,  thy  Spirif  s  purity  : — 
The  Mind  hath  made  thee,  as  it  peopled  heav'n, 
E'en  with  its  own  desiring  phantasy  ; 
And  to  a  thought  such  shape  and  image  giv^n, 
As  haunts  th'  unquenched  soul,  parch'd,  wearied,  wrung, 
and  riv'n." 

Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  Canto  4th. 

This  Organ,  when  active,  and  associated  with 
large  Wit  and  Comparison,  is  a  necessary  ingre- 
dient in  the  composition  of  Pirns,  and  Epigrams. 

Joined  to  an  equal  endowment  of  Hope,  Vene- 
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RATION,  and  Benevolence,— while  Cautiousness 
and  the  Reflecting  Faculties  are  weak,— it  pro- 
duces a  high  degree  of  Religious  Enthusiasm;  and 
the  individual,  exulting  in  the  assurance  of  his  own 
salvation,  and  easily  persuading  himself  of  the  truth 
of  what  he  wishes  to  be  true,  imagines  the  Millen- 
ium to  be  approaching,  and  that  the  period  is  at 
hand,  in  which  the  Predictions  of  the  Old,  and  the 
Promises  of  the  New,  Testament,  are  all  about  to 
receive  their  full  and  final  accomplishment.t 

Combined,  on  the  other  hand,  with  an  excessive 
Cautiousness  ;— while  Wonder  and  Veneration  are 
large,  and  the  Intellectual  Powers  but  imperfectly 
developed ; — the  Organ  generates  a  tendency  to 
Superstition. — In  this  case,  it  has  been  known  to 
infuse  into  the  mind  of  the  gloomy  and  desponding 
Religionist  fearful  apprehensions' of  the  offended 
Majesty  of  Heaven.  He  regards  the  Supreme  Being 


\  An  amiable  Enthusiast,  whom  I  well  knew,  during  the  early  part  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and,  at  that  time,  a  newly  converted  member  of  the  Me- 
thodist Society,  expressed  himself  as  follows,  in  a  printed  Advertisement,  which, 
to  the  no  small  surprise  of  his  friends  and  acquaintance,  he  caused  to  be  circu- 
lated in  the  town  where  he  lived. — "  Methinks,  I  see  the  Spirit  of  Jacobinism  in 
ihis  country  extinct  already ;  Religion,  Loyalty,  Public  Order,  Sul»nission  to 
the  Laws,  Moral  Obligation,  and  •permanent  Peace,  about  to  be  erected  on  its 
ruins.  The  poor  are  rich  in  faith  ;  the  rich  are  poor  in  spirit.  The  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  "  the  wilderness  and  solitary  place  shall  be  glad ;  and  the 
desert  shall  rejoice,  and  blossom  as  the  rose  ;  when  the  ramomed  of  tlie  Lord 
shall  return,  and  come  to  Zim  with  songs,*^  ^  e. 
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as  a  rigid  and  arbitrary  task-master;  who  exacts 
from  his  unhappy  creatures  an  obedience,  which 
their  limited  capacities  will  not  enable  them  to  pay, 
and  yet  punishes  them  for  neglecting  to  pay  it. 
He  considers  himself  as  every  moment  liable  to  a 
sentence  of  condemnation  from  the  lips  of  his  inex- 
orable Judfi-e.  He  trembles  on  the  brink  of 
Eternity  ; — 

"  And  sees  more  Devils  than  vast  Hell  can  hold." 

Of  all  the  Combinations  of  which  Ideality  is 
susceptible,  that  of  Causality  t  is  decidedly  the 
most  useful  and  important.  It  is  the  union  of  these 
two  Faculties  ( aided,  of  course,  by  an  ample  de- 
velopementof  the  Organ  of  Language  X)  in  a  state 
of  equal  and  high  activity, — the  one  appealing  to 


\  "  Individuality  and  Comparison  take  cognizance  of  every  thing  that  is 
obvious  to  the  Senses.  This  Faculty  looks  a  little  farther  than  mere  sense  ;  and 
takes  cognizance  of  the  relations  and  dependencies  of  phenomena.  It  fur- 
nishes the  idea  of  causation,  as  implying  something  more  than  mere  j'uaita-posi- 
tion,  or  sequence ;  and  as  forming  an  invisible  bond  of  connection  between  cause 
and  effect.  It  gives  deep  penetration,  and  the  perception  of  logical  consequence 
in  argument.  It  is  observed  large  in  persons  who  possess  a  natural  genius  for 
metaphysics,  political  economy,  or  similar  sciences." 

Combe's  Outlines  of  PaaENOLdCY. 

J  "The  special  faculty  of  this  organ,  is  to  enable  us  acquire  a  knowledge  of, 
and  to  give  us  the  power  of  using,  artificial  signs,  or  words.  A  low  degree  of  the 
organ  may  enable  a  person,  by  great  efforts,  to  learn  languages :  but  a  full 
development  is  indispensable  to  copiousness  and  fluency  of  style."— CoMBE. 
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the  heart,  the  other  addressing  itself  to  the  under- 
standing,—-which  constitutes  the  perfection  of  good 
speaking,  and  of  good  writing.  It  is  not  enough 
to  expatiate  in  the  fields  of  Fancy,  to  cull  iha 
flowers  of  Rhetoric,  to  embellish  and  adorn  our 
discourse  with  a  variety  of  elegant  Comparisons 
and  beautiful  Metaphors.  It  is  requisite  that  we 
should  explore  the  labyrinths  of  Intellect,  trace 
Effects  to  their  Causes,  and  be  able  to  distin- 
guish the  dross  of  plausible  and  illogical  deduc- 
tion from  the  pure  ore  of  sound  and  rational  argu- 
mentation. 

Without  this,  the  Philosopher  may  dazzle  and 
seduce ;  but  he  will  not  be  able  to  enlarge  the 
boundaries  of  Mind,  or  to  impress  upon  his  hearers 
truths  of  real  importance  and  practical  utility. 

Without  this,  the  Legislator  may  frame  laws, 
and  enact  penalties ;  but  the  former  will  often  be 
oppressive  in  their  nature,  or  inefficient  in  their 
operation  :  whilst  the  latter  are  found  to  be  unsuita- 
ble to  the  character,  or  disproportionate  to  the 
offence,  of  the  criminal. 

Without  this,  the  Physician  may  prescribe  ;  but 
he  will  prescribe  at  random,  and  in  the  dark :  he 
he  m^y\idi\e  practice  enough  ;  but  he  will  acquire 
from  it  little,  or  no,  experience  : — in  his  hands,  the 
Profession  will  be  degraded  into  a  system  of  legal- 
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ized  fraud,  and  public  imposition :  and  the  only 
difference  between  the  daring  empiric  and  the 
regular  practitioner  will  be —that  the  latter  is  a 
little  more  guarded  in  his  language, liitle  more 
cautious  in  his  prognosis,— a  little  More  consequen- 
tial in  his  deportment,  than  the  former.* 

Without  this,  the  Preacher  may  please  the  ear, 
gratify  the  taste,  amuse  the  fancy,  or  even  rouse  the 
passions  of  an  audience  ;  but  he  will  never  be  qua- 
lified to  instruct  the  ignorant,  to  confirm  the  waver- 
ins:,  to  reclaim  the  vicious  he  will  never  be  able 
to  dissipate  the  mists  of  Error,  [and  of  Prejudice,  to 
confute,  with  success,  the  cavils  of  Infidelity,  or  to 
promote  the  cause  of  practical  piety  among  the 
members  of  his  congregation. 

Well  might  the  poet,  alluding  to  the  incompe- 
tent and  unauthorised  Ministers  of  Religion,  ex- 
claim, in  a  strain  of  indignant  irony  ; — 

*'  From  such  apostles,  O  ye  mitred  Heads '. 

Preserve  the  church,  and  lay  not  careless  hands 

On  Sb-ULLS  that  sun7iot  teach, — and  will  not  learn." — Cowper, 


From  this  very  rapid  and  imperfect,' though,  I  trust, 
not  altogether  uninstructive  Analysis  of  a  few  of  the 


*  Rerum  cognoseere  catisas,  Medicis,  imprimis,  necessarium  ;  sine  qxM,  nec 
morbum  curare,  nec  precavere  licet." 
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more  prominent  Organs,  and  their  corresponding 
Faculties  and  Combinations;  I  would  willingly 
flatter  myself,  you  will  be  already  inclined  to  ad- 
mit, that  Phrenology  is  not  quite  so  absurd  and 
irrational 'd.  Science,  as  its  opponents  have  declared 
it  to  be ;  and  that,  even,  on  the  very  threshold  of 
our  inquiry,  you  will  perceive,  that  its  advocates 
are  not  deserving  of  all  that  weight  of  obloquy  and 
ridicule,  which  their  enemies  have  thrown  upon 
them. — You  will,  I  think,  scarcely  deny,  that,  un- 
Aev  judicious  management,  and  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  System  is  capable  of  being  rendered  subser- 
vient to  the  cause  of  Truth  and  Virtue  : — and  you 
will  now  be  better  prepared  to  accompany  me  in 
the  progress  of  those  Researches,  and  Illustrations, 
which,  in  a  more  systematic  form,  present  them- 
selves to  our  attention  in  the  subsequent  Lectures. 
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DEDICATION. 


TO  JAMES  WILLIAMSON,  M.D. 

PHYSICIAN  TO  THK  GENERAL  INFIRMARY,  AND  SECRETARY  TO 
THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  AND  LITERARY  SOCIETY,  LEEDS, 
&C.  &C.  &C. 

My  Dear  Friend,  ' 

I  beg  you  to  accept  the  dedication  of  the  following  little 
sportive  essay  as  a  token  of  my  sincere  respect  and  gratitude. 
A  trifle  may  sometimes  explain  the  heart.    Mine  admiration  of 
your  highly  cultivated  talents  is  shared  by  so  many,  that  it  were 
as  gratuitous  in  me,  as  it  would  be  oppressive  to  you,  to  add 
one  encomium.    I  have  known,  from  unreserved  intercourse, 
how  correct  are  your  habits  of  thinking,  and  how  refined  your 
perceptions  of  taste.    I  must  condemn  myself  for  not  having 
assimilated  more  closely  to  such  a  model — In  personal  and 
domestic  affliction  I  have  found  in  you  the  skilful  adviser  and 
affectionate  friend. — ^As  a  minister  of  Christianity,  I  gladly 
conjoin  your  name  with  an  illustrious  enumeration  which  refute, 
the  common  suspicion  that  there  is  a  necessary  alliance  between 
the  Medical  Profession  and  a  Materializing  Infidelity. — As  one 
who  has  enjoyed  a  large  portion  of  your  society  and  confidence,  I 
avail  myself  of  the  present  opportunity  to  testify  that  I  owe  to  this 
^ne  of  the  choicest  associations  which  have  reconciled  me  to  a 
residence  so  alienated  from  every  original  tie  and  every  youthful 
haunt.    Nor  have  many  of  these  pleasurable  links  been  wanting 
in  a  scene,  to  which  I  came  a  perfect  stranger  nearly  tAvelve 
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years  ago,  but  where  I  have  found  a  continually  enlarging  circle 
of  liberal-minded  friends,  though  occupying  almost  each  distinct 
degree  of  political  and  religious  variation.  I  am  sure  you  will 
unite  with  me  in  wishing  that  this  populous  and  wealthy  to%vn, 
in  which  we  are  now  well-nigh  naturalized,  may  long  flourish : 
that  its  scientific  and  beneficent  institutions  may  prosper  :  and 
that  the  Owl  of  its  Shield  may  prove  Minerva's  own  bird, — the 
presiding  genius  of  commerce,  freedom,  urbanity,  philosophy, 
and  art ! 

It  will  be  your's,  my  friend,  to  seize  the  honors  of  your 
liberal  profession.  A  very  unusual  share  of  them  you  have 
already  secured.  It  is  mihe  to  tread  a  humbler  path.  I  have 
had  my  dreams  of  ambition,  but  they  are  fled.  Nor  can  that 
moment  be  very  distant  when  we  shall  feel,  what  I  am  sure  we  are 
daily  seeking  to  learn,  that  the  life  of  usefulness  is  the  only  life 
of  honor;  that  faithfulness  over  our  few  or  many  endowments  can 
alone  secure  that  APPROBATION  which  is  of  infinitely  greater 
value  than  the  fame  of  ages  and  the  treasure  of  worlds  ! 

I  have  the  honor  to  subscribe  myself. 

Your  sincere  and  grateful  friend, 

RICHARD  WINTER  HAMILTON. 


Albion-Street,  Leeds. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


In  casting  the  following  jeu  d'  esprit  on  public  notice  and 
candour,  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  the  society, 
before  which  it  was  read,  is  no  party  in  the  transaction.  Let 
not  it  be  visited  with  my  faults.  When  I  was  somewhat  un- 
expectedly required  to  submit  a  paper  to  it,  no  thesis  occurred 
to  me  but  that  of  Craniology.  I  had  once  treated  it  as  so 
merely  foolish,  that  it  seemed  alike  incapable  of  mischief  or 
refutation.  I  have  discovered  many  painful  evidences  that  I 
had  misconceived  it.  When  once  admitted,  the  first  barrier  is 
broken  down  between  the  individual  and  the  gulf  of  a  general 
scepticism.  "Principiis  obsta."  But  certainly  the  subject 
opened  upon  my  mind  more  ludicrously  than  I  had  been  induced 
to  expect.  I  may  now  perhaps  borrow  the,  language  of  Cicero, 
"  moleste  ferrem,  in  tam  leves,  ne  dicam  in  tarn  ineptas,  sen- 
tentias  incidisse."  But,  "  e'en  let  it  pass."  The  folly  it  com- 
bats, deserves  to  be  laughed  off  the  stage.  A  few  allusions  of  a 
religious  nature  have  been  added,  which  the  proper  restriction 
imposed  on  our  discussion  would  have  prevented  me  jfrom  using 
in  the  HaH.  Having  delivered  my  opinions  on  the  question,  I 
may  just  remark,  that  no  species  of  attack  upon  me,  shall  draw 
me  into  controversy.    I  have  stood  forth  "  pro  aris  ■"  but  I  shall 

henceforth  devote  myself  to  their  service  rather  than  defence.  I 

am  not  conscious  that  there  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  this 
modish  philosophy,  but  to  which  I  have  replied.  But  because 
jocular  and  sarcastic  writing  may  be  detected  in  the  essay,  I  am 
quite  prepared  to  hear  that  it  contains  no  argument  at  all. 
There  may  be  foUnl  which  some  cannot  feel;  there  may  be 
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reasoning  which  tliey  cannot  understand.  The  satire,  if  it  may 
claim  so  dignified  a  name,  is  not  an  end ;  it  is  only  employed  as 
a  means  to  an  end.  "Dulce  desipere"  has  become  an  adage: 
but  to  "  answer  a  fool  according  to  his  folly"  is  almost  a  religious 
duty.  "  Our  very  priests  must  become  mockers,  if  they  shall 
encounter  such  ridiculous  subjects."  I  might  address  not  a  few, 
who  may  laugh  at  this  pamphlet,  as  Johnson  did  a  person  who 
very  heartily  was  enjoying  his  jokes,  without  appreciating  his 
sentiments  :  "  What  provokes  your  risibility  ?  Have  I  said  any 
thing  that  you  understand  ?  Then  I  ask  pardon  of  the  rest  of 
the  company." 

I  think  it  proper  to  declare,  most  solemnly,  that  jn  raising  the 
'  No  Craniology"  cry,  I  have  not  entertained  the  slightest  wish 
to  divide  this  great  County,  or  to  exasperate  any  portending 
Contest !  Nor  would  such  attempt  have  been  fitting,  for  my 
head  is  mine  only  freehold.  I  have  written  to  defend  it  from 
certain  encroachments.  My  intention  is  answered.  The  syn- 
chronism of  my  cry,  with  other  dreadful  notes  of  preparation,  is 
purely  fortuitous.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  prejudice  the  claims  of 
any  Honourable  Gentlemen  by  charging  them  with  either  hav- 
ing too  little  brain,  or  with  having  (an  imputation  they  have 
hitherto  escaped)  too  much.  But  perhaps  their  Constituents 
should  demand  a  pledge  of  them  upon  this  Capital  Question  as 
well  as  upon  some  others. 

Leeds,  Jaftnary  2d,  1826. 


#tt  CtantoXtiflg. 


There  is  considerable  propriety,  and  no  litttle 
acuteness,  in  Justice  Shallow*s  remark  concerning 
news :  "  there  is,'*  said  the  worthy  member  of  the 
commission,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  of  the  quorum, 
"  there  is  but  two  ways,  either  to  utter  them  or 
to  conceal  them."  Henry  the  Fourth  might  think 
himself  fortunate  in  obtaining  a  magisterial  repre- 
sentative, who  could  pronounce  such  deep-thought 
oracles;  and  had  not  FalstafF  survived  all  honour- 
able feeling  and  righteous  principle,  upon  hearing 
the  foregoing  one,  he  would  certainly  have  re- 
funded the  "  borrowed  thousand  pounds."  But 
it  is  often  difficult  to  practise  what  we  are  con- 
strained to  admire,  and  to  obey  the  claims  of  the 
authority  we  are  disposed  to  concede  as  abstract- 
edly just.  I  see  the  better,  and  cannot  withhold 
my  approbation  :  I  fear  that  the  charge  may  lie 
against  me  of  following  the  worse.  I  had  it  in 
my  power  to  "  conceal"  certain  sentiments  upon 
certain  popular  studies  :  I  have  embraced  the 
alternative  of  "  uttering  them." 

"  Peream  male,  si  non- 
Optimum  erat :  verum  nequeo  dormire." 
B 
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I  know  that  Prudence  has  ever  been  held  in 
great  esteem  :  that  no  deity  can  be  guilty  of  ab- 
sence, or  speak  of  pre-engagement,  where  this 
goddess  deigns  to  preside.  Bat  I  much  prefer 
Honesty  for  my  tutelary  genius,  uncouth  and  un- 
courtly  as  may  be  his  manner,  blunt  and  rugged 
as  may  be  his  speech  j  though  Olympus  refuse 
him  a  seat,  and  not  a  divinity  be  seen  in  his  train. 
When  the  pedestals  of  prudence  and  honesty  are 
properly  arranged,  they  stand  on  the  same  line, 
and  in  the  closest  contact :  they  may  be  worship- 
ped on  the  same  knee,  and  fumed  by  the  same 
censer :  the  suppliant  look  is  directed,  the  grate- 
ful homage  paid,  at  once  to  both.  Yet  it  is  too 
easy  and  too  common  so  to  dispose  the  statues, 
that  not  only  shall  the  adoration  be  always 
divided,  but  that  to  offer  sacrifice  to  the  one  is  to 
commit  sacrilege  on  the  other. 

There  exists  a  general  opinion  that  Craniology 
is  an  anatomical  study;  that  it  must  be  left  for  the 
scalpel  to  decide,  and  be  referred  to  the  dissector 
to  adjudge,  the  truth  of  the  case.  The  surgical 
and  medical  professions  are  naturally  regarded  as 
the  best  qualified  to  examine  the  conflicting  evi- 
dence. They  have  constituted  the  principal  circle, 
hitherto,  through  which  the  novel  enquiry  has 
ransed, — and  the  school  which  has  furnished  the 
foremost  disputants  of  the  controversy.  Whether 
the  members  of  these  professions  be  the  only,  or 
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tliebest,  qualified  parties  to  engage  in  these  lists, 
may,  without  any  depreciation  of  the  heahng  art, 
or  of  the  respected  class  occupied  in  it,  admit  of 
a  reasonable  doubt.  That  the  disciples  of  the 
serpent-twined  rod  are  the  most  fitly  accomplished 
for  the  practical  research  and  scientific  examen,  is 
rnost  cheerfully  allowed.  Such  Peripatetics  are 
within  their  own  walk  amidst  these  discussions. 
The  descriptions  of  the  head  and  the  brain  are 
famihar  in  their  mouths  as  household  words. — 
Their  prehensile  extremities,  as  Helvetius  would 
denominate  them,  have  already  acquired  a  most 
delicate  tact  and  sensibility  ;  and  the  rude  hand- 
ling of  skulls  by  an  inadept  and  unprofessional 
grasp  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  their  weU- 
practiced  manipulations.  "  Cuique  in  arte  sua 
perito  credendum  est."  But  their  enquiries,  it  is 
probable,  will  be  biassed  in  favor  of  a  system, 
which  asserts  the  dignity  of  a  particular  corporeal 
substance  and  structure  j  which  reflects  an  honor 
over  their  own  pursuits,  which,  on  this  hypothesis, 
associate  them  with  the  highest  elements,  and 
most  secret  springs,  of  human  nature  j  and 
which  not  only  agrees  and  strikes  in  with  their 
favourite  subject  of  inquiry,  but  is  calculated 
to  flatter  them  that  their  own  field  compre- 
hends the  very  ultimate  of  all  the  knowledge  that 
can  be  attained  respecting  man.  It  is  simply 
natural  that  every  professor  should  seek  the  credit 

B  2 
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and  the  enlargement  of  his  own  sphere  :  it  is  only 
just  that  he  should  entertain  an  enthusiasm  for  it. 
And  if  the  spirit  reside  in  certain  material  for- 
mations topically  described,  characteristically  de- 
veloped, I  wonder  not  that  some  ardent  youths 
should  feel  exalted  by  so  near  an  approach  to  its 
presence,  be  confident  that  soon  they  shall  feel 
the  soul  as  accurately  as  they  now  do  the  pulse, 
and  seize  the  trephine  as  the  very  key  which  shall 
lay  open  the  last  recesses  of  the  thinking  being. 
Anatomy  is  denied  by  those  who  are  called  phre- 
nologists, to  be  either  the  source  or  the  test  of 
their  science.  Yet,  they  who  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  dissecting-room,  have  not  infrequent- 
ly declared  their  approbation  of  it,  and  the  phy- 
sical impossibility  they  felt  of  arriving,  at  any 
other  conclusion.  I  might  perhaps  quote  a  line 
which  very  nearly  describes  the  state  of  things, 
— but  then  the  author  I  must  not  confess,  and 
any  translation  would  fail  to  express  the  original : 

"Eio-t  yap  TToXXoi  ^pevawuTai,  fxaXfiO  6i  ek  ittpiTOfirje" 

These  observations  will  perhaps  acquit  me  of  ar- 
rogance in  attempting  a  sketch  of  the  general 
controversy,  as  it  relates  to  the  popular  theory  of 
the  cerebral  organization  and  physiology, — though 
I  can  pretend  to  little  technical,  and  to  no  pro- 
fessional, knowledge.  If  I  should  unfortunately 
differ  from  any  around  me,  I  hope,  as  Bacon  said. 
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it  is  in  melius,  and  not  in  aliud,  with  a  view  to 
benefit,  and  for  no  purpose  of  dissention. 

That  the  mind  expresses  itself  through  some 
external  sensible  manifestations  and  conditions, 
is  an  opinion  that  has  been  very  commonly  re- 
ceived. The  particular  developement  has  been 
variously  represented.  Cheiromancy,  or  the  in- 
ference of  the  character  from  the  shape  of  the 
hand,  once  possessed  a  very  exalted  reputation ; 
and  long  before  the  tricks  of  palmistry  were  played 
olf  by  the  impostor,  grey-beard-philosophers  sifted 
intellects  by  shaking  hands.  And  our  contem- 
porary, Dr.  Haslara,  thinks  that  idiots  have  a 
peculiar  construction  of  hand,  "  the  sentient 
extremities  being  less  pulpy  and  expanded.*'— 
But  the  adjustment  of  the  problem,  in  what  part 
of  the  interior  the  soul  resides,  and  on  what  part 
of  the  superficial  volumen  it  is  indicated,  has  not 
been  remarkably  successful, — of  course,  with  the 
exception  of  our  day !  Montaigne  gave  little 
hope  of  reaching  certainty,  or  acquiring  satis- 
faction, in  these  studies :  he  has  left  the  following 
pointed  advice :  "  'Tis  not  in  the  sphere  of  the 
maturest  understanding  to  judge  of  us  simply  by 
our  external  actions,  it  must  fathom  the  very 
soul,  and  find  out  the  springs  which  give  it  mo- 
tion ;  but  as  this  is  a  dangerous  and  sublime  un- 
dertaking, I  wish  that  fewer  persons  would  at- 
tempt it." 
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There  has  been,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  com- 
mon disposition  to  elect  the  human  head  to  this 
rank  and  influence  :  and  as  it  holds  an  extensive 
correspondence  with  its  constituents,  answering 
all  their  applications  with  the  greatest  despatch, 
using  Its  franking  privilege  with  the  kindest  libera- 
lity, and  -withal  having  the  tongue  in  its  possession, 
(whereof  the  memory  of  man  sheweth  not  to  the 
contrary),  perhaps  the  body  will  shew  politic 
in  ensuring  its  return  !  ' 

No  observer  of  the  human  figure  can  remain 
unimpressed  with  the  abrupt  majesty,  the  com- 
manding contour,  of  the  head  It  is  not  hori- 
zontal, as  in  some  animal  forms  :  it  is  not  prone, 
as  in  others :  but  it  towers  with  a  mysterious  ela- 
tion. Drawing  the  facial  line,  we  mark  the  ob- 
tuse angle  that  is  formed  with  the  one  which  is 
carried  from  the  floor  and  alae  of  the  nose  to  the 
passages  of  the  ear.  It  is  sometimes  all  but  rect- 
angular, and  even  the  brow  occasionally  impends 
over  the  face.  Well  might  the  ancient  poet  sing 
of  "the  sublime  countenance  which  man  uplifts  to 
the  stars:"  and  our  own  bard  assigns  to  this  front, 

"  A  station  like  the  herald  Mercury, 
New  lighted  on  some  heaven-kissing  hill." 

General  consent  has  associated  with  that  rounded 
mass  of  matter, — the  actual  seat  of  four  senses, — 
the  reflecting  medium  of  all  emotions, — something 
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indefinably  ascendant.  Its  very  wreck  is  terrific. 
Look  at  its  hollow  globe  !  the  eyeless  sockets,  the 
grinning  jaws,  the  ghastly  nostrils,  the  cheek- 
hollow,  the  scalp, — all  proclaim  a  desertion  and 
abandonment  of  the  curious  apparatus  by  a  power 
which  must  have  been  great  itself  to  have  employ- 
ed and  wielded  it.  And  in  that  sensitive  and 
majestic  orb  a  substance  existed  more  delicately 
attenuated,  more  singularly  configured,  than  any 
known  form  which  corporeal  matter  wears. 
Its  susceptibility  insured  its  decay.  It  is  the 
skull  which,  of  all  the  relics  of  our  frame,  gives 
its  horror  of  expression  to  the  charnel-house. 
The  musings  of  Hamlet  are  perfectly  natural. 
"  How  abhorred  in  our  imagination  it  is  !  ...  . 
To  what  base  uses  may  we  return  \"  And  Byron, 
with  deep  power  of  language  and  feeling,  masters 
the  similar  strain  : 

"  Remove  yon  skull  from  out  the  scatter'd  heaps  : 
Is  that  a  temple  where  a  God  may  dwell  ? 

Why  e'en  the  worm  at  last  disdains  her  shatter'd  cell. 
Look  on  its  broken  arch,  its  ruin'd  wall. 
Its  chambers  desolate,  and  portals  foul : 
Yes,  this  was  once  ambition's  airy  hall. 
The  dome  of  thought,  the  palace  of  the  soul : 
Behold  through  each  lack-lustre  eyeless  hole. 
The  gay  recess  of  wisdom  and  of  wit. 
And  passion's  host,  that  never  brook'd  controul  : 
Can  all  saint,  sage,  or  sophist  ever  writ. 

People  this  lonely  tower,  this  tenement  refit." 
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Our  common  idiomatic  parlance  conveys  the 
same  prepossession.  A  person  of  slow  and  nar- 
row faculties  is  called  a  blockhead  and  numskull  ; 
he  who  is  quick  in  acquiring,  has  brains  and  a 
good  long  head.  When  we  resolve  on  any  mea- 
sure, we  take  it  into  our  heads.  We  often  count 
heads,  taking  for  granted  that  they  own  a  body 
each.  A  tax  cannot  be  more  universally  styled 
than  a  poll-tax.  The  classical  scholar  will  recol- 
lect the  frequent  use  and  peculiar  meaning  of  the 
word  Caput  among  the  Romans.  It  is  not  seldom 
found  in  Virgil  and  Horace  ;  and  Homer  employs 
Kff/iaX?;  in  the  same  acceptation. 

There  have  not  been  wanting  in  past  ages  men 
of  genius,  who  have  endeaveured  to  reduce  cra- 
niological  phenomena  to   a  system.  Albertus 
Magnus,  who  flourished  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
in  prosecuting  his  mechanical  studies,  formed  a 
wooden  image  of  man,  fitting  it  with  springs  and 
contrivances  for  motion  and  sound.    It  will  not 
surprise  us  to  be  informed,  that  the  worthy  Domi- 
nican was   suspected  of  harbouring  a  familiar. 
Having  thus  wrought  his  curious  imitation  of  the 
human  shape  and  its  functions, — he  began  to  re- 
flect on  our  nature  itself.    It  is  said  that  he  pro- 
ceeded to  map  out,  upon  the  head,  the  various 
dispositions  and  faculties  of  the  mind, — regarding 
the  head  as  its  seat,  and  those  divisions  as  its 
manifestations. 
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Jean  de  Rhetan,  who  lived  about  the  sixteenth 
century,  wrote  a  book  in  which  he  anticipated 
many  modern  opinions  on  the  organology  of  the 
brain.  He  particularly  insists  on  the  partition  of 
the  brain  into  a  twofold  set  of  energies  and  con- 
volutions. I  much  regret  that,  though  the  work 
is  extant,  and  in  a  recherche  library  of  this  county, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  peruse  it. 

In  the  fourth  book  of  "  Outlines  of  a  Philosophy 
of  the  History  of  Man,"  published  by  John  Godfrey 
Herder,  at  Weimar,  in  1784,  I  have  found  the 
following  remarks,  which  certainly  very  curiously 
anticipate  some  recent  speculations.  "Even  what 
may  be  termed  a  good  or  bad  shape  of  the  human 
head  itself,  appears  determinable  by  this  gene- 
ral and  simple  law  of  its  adaptation  to  the  erect 
posture.  For  as  this  shape  of  the  head,  this 
expansion  of  the  brain  into  beautiful  wide  hemi- 
spheres, with  its  internal  formation  to  rationality 
and  freedom,  were  consistent  only  with  the  erect 
form  ; — as  the  proportion  and  gravitation  of  the 
parts  themselves,  the  degree  of  warmth  they  pos- 
sess,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  blood  circulates 
through  them,  clearly  show ; — no  other  than 
the  superior  human  form  could  result  from  this 
internal  proportion.  Why  does  the  crown  of  the 
Grecian  head  incline  so  pleasingly  forward  ?  Be- 
cause it  contains  the  amplest  space  for  an  uncon- 
fined  brain,  and  indicates  fine  sound  concavities 
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in  the  frontal  bone,  so  that  it  may  be  considered 
as  the  temple  of  clear  and  youthfully  beautiful 
thought.  The  hind  part,  on  the  contrary,  is 
small,  that  the  animal  cerebellum  might  not  pre- 
ponderate. I  am  persuaded  that  on  the  agree- 
ment of  these  parts  will  be  erected  a  valuable 
science,  to  which  physiognomy  proceeding  on 
conjecture  would  not  easily  attain.  The  grounds 
of  the  external  form  lie  within  ;  for  every  skull 
has  been  fashioned  by  the  organic  powers  operat- 
ing from  within  to  without." 

These  speculations  have  never  been  altogether 
abandoned.  The  correspondents  of  Martinus 
Scriblerus,  who  met  at  the  Grecian  coffee-house, 
thus  enunciate  the  result  of  their  enquiries.  "We 
proceed  now  to  explain,  by  the  structure  of 
the  brain,  the  several  modes  of  thinking.  It  is 
well  known  to  anatomists  that  the  brain  is  a  con- 
geries of  glands,  that  separate  the  finer  parts  of 
the  blood,  called  animal  spirits  ;  that  a  gland  is 
nothing  but  a  canal  of  a  great  length,  variously 
intorted  and  wound  up  together.  From  the  arie- 
tation  and  motion  of  the  spirits  in  those  canals, 
proceed  all  the  different  sorts  of  thoughts.  Simple 
ideas  are  produced  by  the  motion  of  the  spirits  in 
one  simple  canal :  when  two  of  these  canals  disem- 
bogue themselves  into  one,  they  make  what  we 
call  a  proposition  :  and  when  two  of  these  propo- 
sitional  channels  empty  themselves  into  a  third, 
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they  form  a  syllogism.  Memory  is  performed  in 
a  distinct  apartment  of  the  brain.  Some  people 
think  wrong  and  perversely,  which  proceeds  from 
the  bad  configuration  of  those  glands.  Some  are 
born  without  the  propositional  or  syllogistical 
canals:  in  others  that  reason  ill,  they  are  of 
unequal  capacities  :  in  dull  fellows,  of  too  great 
a  length,  whereby  the  motion  of  the  spirits  is 
retarded, — and  so  of  the  rest." 

And  Emanuel  Swedenborg  is  another  name 
which  may  be  added  to  the  proud  catalogue  of 
those  who  have  ventured  on  these  grave  discussions. 

There  is  in  the  brain  an  eminent  sensorium, 
and  in  it  are  the  inmost  recesses,  to  which,  and 
no  further,  the  sensual  rays  of  the  body  ascend : 
in  those  recesses  the  soul  resides,  ornamented 
with  the  most  distinguished  organical  clothing, 
and  in  this  abode,  as  it  were,  meets  the  ideas 
which  emerge  so  far,  and  receives  them  as  her 
guests." 

A  more  modern  work  than  any  has  lately  appear- 
ed, entitled  "  Encephalology,  by  Dr.  Hirnschadel," 
though  people  say,  ill-naturedly,  that  it  is  a  satire, 
and  that  this  is  merely  a  nom  de  guerre. — Still 
the  system  is  ingenious.  The  head  is  divided  into 
sixty-eight  organs  or  ratios.  There  is  a  complete 
division  of  labor.  One  even  enables  a  man  to  die, 
called  Expiratio.  The  inventor  describes  his  tra- 
vels ;   at  length  he  arrives  in  Dublin.     He  is 
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surprised  to  hear,  in  quite  common  conversation, 
of  a  new  ratio,  making  a  sixty-ninth,  of  which 
he  had  never  before  read  or  heard.  He  immedi- 
ately notes  it  down,  and,  as  he  wrote  in  Latin, 
he  enters  it  by  the  denomination — "  organum 
]5otheratio,  sive  ambarum  ration um  mistura  for- 
tuita,  effervescens,  bullas  gignens."  But  as  this  may 
not  be  a  serious  work,  it  would  be  inconsistent  to 
introduce  any  more  quotations  from  it  in  so  serious 
a  dissertation  as  these  pages  contain. 

Gall,  a  native  of  Swabia,  and  a  student  of 
Strasburg,  has,  within  these  few  past  years, 
claimed  a  monopoly  of  these  discoveries.  Like 
an  Ovid  Redivivus,  he  feels  himself  strongly 
impelled  to  sing  not  of  bodies,  but  of  «minds 
changed  into  new  forms.  He  appears  to  be  a 
a  man  of  inquisitive  mind,  respectable  education, 
—  ingenuous  and  candid, — patient  and  inoffensive; 
— if  prejudiced  in  favor  of  his  system,  only  warped 
as  every  abettor  of  a  theory  must  be  : — if  ever  out 
of  temper,  asking  no  other  revenge  upon  his  foes 
than  that  he  may  survive  them,  to  flesh  his  knife 
with  their  brains,  and  fill  his  museum  with  their 
skulls.  He  established  himself  at  Vienna,—  and 
having  conceived  his  plan  and  rule,  when  yet  a 
school-boy,  now  had  ample  opportunity  to  apply 
it  in  the  hospitals  of  that  metropohs.  But  whether 
incautious  or  not,  he  gauged  the  crowns  of  subjects 
so  well  and  so  mercilessly,  that  another  crown  was 
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considered  in  danger.  The  Capital  was  in  little 
less  alarm  than  when  another  Gaul  thundered  at 
its  gate.  Nor  was  the  panic  unreasonable.  Since 
when  that  enlightened  and  paternal  government 
interposed,  it  was  only  consistent  with  itself.  For 
it  claims  the  prerogative  of  making  gentlemen, 
notaries,  and  poets  :  and  has  declared,  by  imperial 
edict,  that  it  does  not  desire  profound  scholars  but 
submissive  subjects.  Such  a  science  might  have 
elicited  knowledge,  fostered  genius,  excited  emu- 
lation ;  and  thus  the  jewel  of  the  imperial  preroga- 
tive might  have  been  dimmed  or  shivered.  But 
Magnates  and  Ecclesiastics  were  perfectly  recon- 
ciled, by  a  royal  assurance  that  the  professor's 
hands  and  callipers  should  be  restricted  to  the 
foreign  heads  which  might  bend  themselves  to  his 
examinations.  The  issue  might  be  expected ; 
Austria  was  saved,  and  heads  go  on  there  as  usual, 
alike  unexamining  and  unexamined,  unknowing 
and  unknown.  The  "distracted  globe"  of  thought 
and  research  soon  becomes  elliptical  and  misshaped : 
curves  change  into  angles,  and  waving  flexures 
into  zigzag  asperities.  This  innovation  upon  the 
standard-measure  of  the  human  skull  has  been 
prevented  there;  and  in  one  happy  country  at 
least  man  raises  a  head,  orbed  in  its  full  round." 
Such  proportions  banish  all  political  disquietude, 
all  persons  and  all  heads  necessarily  keeping  in 
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tlieir  sphere.  Yet  even  Round-heads  have  proved 
troublesome,  and  made  free  with  others  beside 
their  own.  Whether  Cuoppies  had  worthy  heads 
or  not,  they  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  them.— 
It  was  still  only  consistent  in  the  boasted  descen- 
dant of  the  Caesars  to  seek  to 

"  Have  men  about  him,  that  are  fat  ; 
Sleek-headed  men,  and  such  as  sleep  o'nights  : 
Not  men  Avho  have  a  lean  and  hungry  look; 
They  think  too  much  :  such  men  are  dangerous." 

Berlin  and  Dresden  however  welcomed  our  philoso- 
pher, the  one  with  the  favor  of  the  court,  the  other 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people.  About  this  time 
Spurzheim  became  a  warm  admirer  of  the  theory, 
associated  himself  with  the  traveller,  rose  to  be  a 
sort  of  demonstrator  to  his  lectures,  and  perhaps 
at  the  present  time,  and  certainly  in  this  country, 
more  than  shares  his  fame.  The  German  illumi- 
nati  took  up  the  cause  with  singular  ardor,  though 
it  was  doubtlessly  in  Great  Britain  that  some  of 
its  staunchest  adherents  were  found.  We  are 
proverbially  candid  and  credulous  :  and  while  the 
exotic  philosophy  buzzed  in  every  converzatione, 
and  adorned  every  boudoir,  of  fashionable  life ; 
while  it  acquired  favor  with  the  quidnunc  and  the 
bas-bleu  ;  it  ranked  among  its  supporters  some  of 
the  truly  learned :  and  the  very  multitude  (prob- 
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ably  because  the  many  headed")  paused  ere  they 
condemned.  Scarcely  have  we  a  city,  containing 
an  university,  or  a  town  boasting  a  lunatic  asylum, 
but  it  has  added  the  beneficial  institution  of  a 
Phrenological  Society  ! 

It  may  be  proper  to  state  the  originality  and 
amount  of  the  discoveries  assumed  to  be  made  by 
this  Human  Naturalist.  1  speak  not  of  his  physiog- 
nomy, for  this  is  not  justly  a  part  of  his  system. 
An  obscure  author,  by  name  Aristotle,  thought  of 
this  before.  It  is  unfairly  mixed  up  with  a  system 
which  is  too  well  calculated  to  discredit  and  deform 
it.  We  are  made  to  be  affected  with  a  fine  head; 
the  chisseled  brow,  the  speaking  eye !  But  who 
ever  thought  of  cerebral  convolution  amidst  this 
admiration  ?  The  love  of  proportion  strikes  us. 
The  pride  of  our  nature  is  stirred,  when  notwith- 
standing frequent  degeneracies  of  size  and  expres- 
sion, the  grandeur  of  the  first  model  is  renewed. 
An  association  of  intellect  is  felt.  We  yield  to  a 
spell  of  moral  authority. — The  "large  and  arched 
front  sublime"  is  a  very  different  spectacle  when 
exhibited  by.  a  Lavater  and  a  Gall.  In  the  one, 
what  magnificent  mood  ;  in  the  other,  what  artifi- 
cial detail.  The  one  is  a  field  left  rich  and  luxu- 
riant in  its  own  growth  ;  the  other  the  same  field 
staked  into  building  lots.  The  one  is  a  noble 
palace;  the  other  the  same  palace  leased  by  sundry 
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agents,  and  broken  into  divers  offices. — The  claims 
of  Craniology,  be  they  true  or  false,  must  be  viewed 
quite  apart  from  Physiognomy  :  upon  the  latter, 
the  system  of  Gall  cannot,  in  legal  phrase,  found. 
Nor  will  I  now  speak  of  those  scientific  deduc- 
tions which  he  pretends  to  have  infallibly  estab- 
lished. I  leave  to  others  whether  the  white  or 
medullary  matter  be  strictly  and  uniformly  fibrous: 
whether  it  originate  in  the  grey  or  cineritious 
matter  as  its  matrix,  and  be  supported  by  it 
as  its  pabulum :  whether  the  first  be  nervous, 
and  the  latter  a  surrounding  ganglion,  which 
connects  these  fibrils  :  whether  these  filaments  be 
all  excurrent  and  diverging,  recurrent  and  con- 
verging: whether  the  spinal  marrow  be  their 
universal  source  and  termination  :  whether  it  can 
dignify  the  thinking  faculties  to  unite  them  with 
that  cord  which  is  common  to  all  vertebrated 
animals.  I  leave  to  others  whether  we  should 
begin  with  the  surface  of  the  brain,  or  unwind  it 
from  what  this  system  considers  its  origin:  whe- 
ther we  ought  to  content  ourselves  with  hori- 
zontal sections,  as  we  slice  a  Dutch  cheese  ;  or 
commence  with  the  root,  as  we  eat  our  Celery 
with  it. 

Gall  maintains  that  the  substance  we  call  brain 
is  not,  as  some  have  thought,  the  one  organ  of 
thought,  but  a  concatenation  of  organs  :  that  these 
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are  the  seats  and  mediums  of  all  our  faculties  and 
affections :  that  their  strength  rests  principally  in 
their  size,  though  partly  on  their  activity,  which 
again  is  determined  by  temperament :  that  the 
bony  case  or  shell  we  call  the  head,  has  protube- 
rances and  depressions  corresponding  to  the  or- 
gans, whether  fully  or  feebly  developed,  on  the 
brain  :  and  that  these  indications  will  readily  con- 
fess themselves  to  the  experienced  eye  and  hand. 
Thus,  like  the  skilful  rhabdomantist,  he  has  placed 
his  divining  rod  on  the  surface  of  the  skull  j  it  has 
given  signs  that  precious  ores  of  cogitation  and  pas- 
sion are  buried  within  it ;  if  we  cannot  find  this  to 
be  the  case,  his  crucible  proves  it  true;  and  so  accu- 
rate have  his  observations  become,  that,  resigning 
the  wand  of  the  enchanter  for  the  humble  task  of 
the  surveyor,  he  can  at  once  decide  from  the 
soil, — the  nature,  bed,  and  dip  of  the  intellectual 
strata,  where  the  truest  level  can  be  driven,  or  the 
most  eligible  shaft  be  sunk.  And,  therefore,  though 
man  has  nominally  but  one  head,  it  is  so  happily 
multiplied  into  itself,  that  he  may  claim  the  virtual 
possession  of  many.  He  is  eleven  times  richer 
than  Cerberus.  And,  as  new  organs  discover  them- 
selves, he  may  hereafter  acquire  the  faculty  of 
Hydra  itself  His  head  is  a  Divan  and  Senate  : 
there  are  various  parties  and  different  tribunes  : 
oftentimes  there  are  opinions  without  votes  :  a 
standing  order  defeats  a  session:   and  a  subse- 
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qiient  motion,  instead  of  being  taken  on  its  merits, 
frequently  goes  off  on  a  previous  question  : 

"  The  geniusj  and  the  mortal  instruments. 
Are  then  in  council ;  and  the  state  of  man,  ^ 
Like  to  a  little  kingdom,  suffers  then 
The  nature  of  an  insurrection." 

Let  US  not  suppose,  however,  that  the  brain  has 
yet  done  its  best, — that  it  will  not  at  any  time 
work  up  new  elevations, — that  man  has  reached 
his  last  eminence !  The  acme  is  not  attained. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  from  a  recollection  of  the  past, 
that  the  cranium  will  soon  be  more  fully  studded, 
that  it  will  tower  high,  and  that  some  great  tun- 
nel-undertaking will  facilitate  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  external  and  subterraneous  region  of 
the  skull.  Dr.  Gall  set  up  with  only  twenty-six 
organs, — they  now  bear  a  premium  of  seven.  The 
head  has  still  much  vacant  space  and  terra  incog- 
nita: and  if,  at  any  future  time,  it  should  be 
quite  built  up,  no  one  can  believe  that  the  author 
of  this  improvement-act  has  obtained  a  clause  to 
prevent  another  architect  raising  an  additional  and 
equally  well-propped — story  ! 

Gall's  first  division  of  these  organs  embraced 
those  which  enable  man  to  enter  into  the  external 
world ;  his  second,  those  by  which  we  acquire  a 
more  familiar  knowledge  of  objects  that  are  known 
to  us  by  means  of  the  external  senses  j  his  third. 
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those  that  are  strictly  intellectual.  Spurzheim 
divides  them  into  two  genera,  -feelings  and 
intellect :  the  feelings  into  the  species  of  propen- 
sitiesr  and  sentiments;  the  intellect  into  the 
species  of  knowing  and  reflecting  faculties. 

"  This  fellow's  of  exceeding  honesty. 

And  knows  all  qualities,  Avith  a  learned  spirit. 

Of  human  dealings." — 

Had  I  ventured  to  address  you  a  little  time  ago, 
there  would  have  been  an  awkward  necessity  of 
laying  out  of  this  classification  two  important 
organs, — the  one  was  admitted  to  belong  to  the 
family,  but  was  treated  as  a  non-descript, — the 
second  was  confessedly  posthumous,  but  has  of 
late  been  very  cordially  recognized.  The  powers 
and  dispositions  are  feeble  at  first,  their  nidi  are 
consequently  small.  For,  by  a  singular  law%  this 
callow  brood  must  shape  their  several  tenements, 
as  well  as  break  their  own  eggs.  The  mind  is 
oviparous,  but  having  buried  its  deposits,  leaves 
them  to  be  hatched  as  they  can,  without  the  trou- 
ble and  weariness  of  hicubation. 

A  brief  enumeration  of  these  organic  develope- 
ments  may  be  expected, — a  nice  analysis  it  would 
be  foreign  to  my  purpose  to  attempt.  Perhaps 
indeed,  my  purpose  is  favourable  to  my  reputa- 
tion,— as,  when  Cromwell  found  that  there  was 
not  a  loaf  among  his  army,  he  most  prudently 
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issued  orders  from  his  head-quarters  for  a  solemn 
fast.  1  pass  over  the  ^rst  two  with  the  remark, 
that  were  their  names  unknown,  or  their  sites 
undiscovered,  the  winged  boy  would  probably 
have  taken  as  sure  an  aim,  and  our  offspring  would 
have  been  as  dear  to  our  hearts.  Still  should  we 
find  a  Romeo,  we  might  entertain  hope  of  re- 
lieving him,  a  knowledge  of  the  disease  being  half 
the  cure, — and  Cornelia,  by  a  reduction  of  her 
occipital  projection  might  have  been  spared  her 
solicitude  for  the  Gracchi. — Ignis  molHbus  ardet  in 
medullis. 

Inhabitiveness. — Lying  just  above  the  affection 
we  have  for  our  offspring,  the  locality  itself  im- 
presses the  useful  moral,  that  those  who  have  fa- 
milies should  keep  much  at  home.  It  is  said  to 
be  found  in  animals  of  various  kinds :  and  Dr. 
Spurzheim,  in  his  recent  course  of  lectures,  still 
maintains  that,  under  this  influence,  English  rats 
live  in  garrets,  while  Norwegian  ones  prefer 
down-stairs.  Mr.  Combe  thinks  it  might  be  called 
concentrativeness ;  but  it  is  still  the  same  with  the 
other;  only  instead  of  impelling  man  simply  to 
obtain  a  settlement,  it  equally  assists  him  to  con- 
nect his  arguments,  and  generalize  his  ideas.  A 
recent  advocate  imputes  to  the  fullness  of  inha- 
bitiveness  the  extraordinary  faculty  which  Pitt 
exhibited,  of  coming  to  the  point  I  So  that  inha- 
bitiveness,  though  always  in  doors,  has  no  very 
easy  life  of  it  ! 
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Adhesiveness. — This  being  situated  larboard  and 
•starboard  of  inhabitiveness,  intimates  the  propriety 
of  keeping  well  with  our  neighbours,  and  some- 
times visiting  them.  Under  this  developeraent 
lies  all  the  stock  of  friendship  the  brain  may 
boast.  It  gives  rise  to  every  penchant  and  liaison 
of  mankind.  It  is  very  boon  and  social.  The 
Symposian  wreath  is  always  tied  above  it.  When 
it  swells  up  inordinately,  it  becomes  an  United 
Service  Club-house.  It  is  necessary  to  give  in- 
tegrity to  firms  and  companies  of  trade ;  and 
ought  always  to  be  well  looked  to  ere  articles  of 
partnership  are  signed.  On  lending  money,  we 
cannot  be  too  scrupulous  in  inspecting  the  Adhe- 
sive organ  ;  and  should  always  require  a  note  of 
head,  in  addition  to  a  note  of  hand  ! 

Combativeness. — This  organ  takes  a  very  good- 
natured  station  near  to  Adhesiveness,  probably 
with  a  view  of  resenting  any  wrong  or  indignity 
offered  to  compact  or  friendship.  It  does  not 
equally  well  support  its  own  credit.  Why  does  it 
not  rush  forward  to  the  van  ?  Why  does  it  shrink 
behind,  to  borrow  the  term  of  fortification,  the 
curtain  of  the  ear  ?  Some  men  have  this  pugna- 
cious quality  in  a  very  large  degree.  It  forms  the 
school  of  warriors,  and  shews  that,  amongst  the 
benevolent  designs  of  nature,  the  mortal  strife  is 
not  to  be  forgotten.  Perhaps  Alexander  was  very 
Great  here  j  and,  in  a  modern  hero,  it  is  under- 
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stood  that  the  organ  is  a  high  pressure  one,  and  of 
forty  lion  power.  Surely  the  torch  of  Alecto 
must  have  struck  this  part  of  Turnus,  and  not 
have  fixed  itself  in  his  bosom  ;  for  it  was  then 
the  Combative-organ  beat  to  arms, — though,  to  be 
sure,  if  the  organ  were  not  agitated  at  all,  a 
lighted  brand  in  the  breast  would  somewhat  alter 
the  temperament,  and  powerfully  excite  by  con- 
sequence, the  functionary  activity !  Nor  could 
this  disposition  be  better  illustrated  and  confirmed  : 

"  Arma  amens  fremit ;  arma  toro  tectisque  requirit : 
Ssevit  amor  ferri,  et  scelerata  insania  belli." 

It  is  supposed  that  Combativeness  reaches  an 
unsightly  eminence  in  some  of  legal  celebrity ; 
but,  if  so,  it  is  dexterously  capuched.  The  cor- 
respondence of  Thomas  Sudden,  Esq.  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  with  the  Spectator,  has  probably  given 
rise  to  the  insinuation.  His  memorial  slieweth 
"  That  he  stayed  behind  in  Westminster  Hall 
when  the  late  shake  of  the  roof  happened,  only 
because  a  counsel  of  the  other  side  asserted  it 
was  coming  down  :  that  he  cannot  for  his  life 
consent  to  any  thing." 

Destructiveness. — This  is  very  properly  fixed 
near  the  former  organ  ;  they  "  are  brethren  ;  in- 
struments of  cruelty  are  in  their  habitations."  It 
would  be  very  comfortable  could  we  have  war 
without  bloodshed  and  death,— but  as  we  are  or- 
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o-anized  to  fiLrht,  it  was  at  least  honest  to  post  an 
adjoining  notice  of  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quence. 

"  For  things  like  that  you  know  must  be 
After  a  famous  victory." 

No  developement  Is  more  accurately  made  out  by 
Gall  and  Spurzheim  than  this:  though  here  the 
men  of  models  and  craniums,  the  Castor  and 
Pollux,  seem  not  quite  agreed.  The  latter  has 
so  clearly  defined  it,  that  mistake  is  impossible. 
"  It  gives  the  propensity  to  pinch,  scratch,  bite, 
cut,  break,  pierce,  devastate,  demolish,  ravage, 
burn,  massacre,  struggle,  butcher,  suffocate,  drown, 
kill,  poison,  murder,  and  assassinate."  This  amia- 
ble feature  of  the  skull  rises  about  half  behind  and 
half  above  the  ear. 

Secretiveness  juts  out  above  this  formidable 
next-door  companion,  the  skull  resembling"]  an 
Edinburgh  house,  laid  out  into  flats  ;  though  there 
the  comparison  may  fail,  for  it  is  very  fond  of 
bows,  a  thing  which  it  is  said  the  inhabitants 
will  not  suffer  their  dwellings  to  do,  reserving  the 
privilege  wholly  for  themselves.  Now  this  organ 
is  very  serviceable  in  diplomacy  ;  is  useful  in  let- 
t,er-carriers,  and  indispensable  in  the  tylers  of 
free-mason  lodges.  It  gives  an  air  of  shrewdness, 
it  contains  the  principle  of  cunning  ;  it  makes  its 
possessor  speak  knowingly,   mysteriously  j   «  he 
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could,  but  he  will  not:  the  man  must  be  dex- 
terous to  get  any  thing  out  of  him  :  he  can  be 
fast.*'  Thus  we  are  more  or  less  worthy  of  con- 
Jidence  ;  or  more  or  less  guilty  of  duplicity.  It  is 
to  be  lamented  that  this  bony  index  was  not 
known  to  Ulysses,  or  he  must  have  been  saved 
the  most  painful  anxiety  about  Telemachus.  For 
Fenelon  thus  describes  him  when  he  confided  his 
child  to  the  nobles  of  Ithaca:  "  If  you  ever 
loved  the  father  shew  it  in  your  care  towards  the 
son  ;  but  above  all,  do  not  omit  to  form  him  just, 
sincere,  and  faithful  in  keeping  a  secret." 

Acquisitiveness. — This  organ,  which  rises  in 
nearly  the  same  line  with  the  last,  but  approaching 
the  eye,  is  the  Amor  habendi,  and  that  disposing 
cause  which  some  yield  to,  of  making  as  much 
their  own  as  they  can  Its  locality  may  explain 
the  meaning  of  the  common  expression,  having 
an  eye  to  this  or  that.  It  loves  encroachments, 
chuckles  over  gains  ;  would  come  by  any  deside- 
ratum honestly,  but  will  have  it  at  all  events. 

4 

It  makes  misers  and  oppressors ;  now  an 
Elwes,  anon  an  Overreach.  Thieves  are  in- 
fluenced by  it,  and  owe  to  it  their  unfortunate 
inclinations.  It  is  found  in  various  countries,  but 
is  supposed  to  have  some  magnetic  property;  its 
polarization  being  greatly  excited  as  we  travel 
North.  These  sympathies  of  things  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  discuss. 
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Conslructiveness  is  discovered  in  drawing  the 
same  line  down  to  nearly  the  external  angle  of 
the  eye.     In  savage  life  we  may  suppose  that 
this  part  was  very  depressed,  but  after  the  tower 
of  Babel,  the  brain  would  be  determined  not  to 
be  behind  man  in  architecture.     It  had  only  a 
narrow  area  on  which  it  could  build,  and  that  not 
a  plane  but  a  precipice.     The  same  area  was  on 
opposite  sides;  but  what  did  the  brain  do,  but 
threw  out  two  lateral  projections,  and  there  they 
stand  as  the  transepts  of  the  head's  temple.  A 
Wren  need  not  point  to  the  pile  which  he  has 
reared  ;  a  cupola  w^ould  take  the  place  of  the 
ordinary  constructiveness  ;  fixed  against  the  side, 
I  admit,  like  a  cupping-glass,  and  not  swelling 
into  air ;  but  sufficiently  majestic  for  his  monu- 
mental "  circumspice." — It  was  in  obedience  to 
this  faculty  that  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  and  the 
colonnades  of  Palmyra  were  produced.     It  is  this 
which  will  not  let  man  keep  his  hand  out  of 
stone  and  bitumen,  brick  and  mortar.    With  such 
protuberances  of  construction  you  cannot  wonder 
that  he  is  incessantly  talking  of  elevations.  The 
increasing  breadth  of  some  people's  heads,  in  a 
certain  town,  has  attracted  general  notice  :  hatters 
and  peruquiers  are  at  fault :  nay,  the  building- 
convexities  of  common  skulls  are  said  to  have 
assumed  the  most  singular  forms  in  the  instances 
of  many  :  in  the  case  of  some  to  hang  over  like 
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terraces,  and  of  others  to  run  out  into  squares. 
Its  citizens  will  soon  acquire  the  mural  crown.  It 
is  this  propensity,  our  craniological  guides  inform 
us,  which  gives  the  mechanical  turn,  unsuccessful 
as  it  may  oftentimes  prove.  Thus  Hajji  Baba, 
speaking  of  his  inventions,  says,  "  I  contrived  a 
wheel  for  perpetual  motion,  which  only  wants  one 
little  addition  to  make  it  go  round  for  ever." — 
They  also  assure  us  that  milliners  and  dress-makers 
require  a  large  constructiveness  to  excel  in  their 
art.  They  also  warn  us  that  the  organ  is  occa- 
sionally mischievous ;  one  man  builds  a  castle  by 
it,  and  adds  to  his  name  Ville  ;  another  by  it 
coins  money,  and  gets  the  name  of  villain.  It 
may  however,  be  doubted  whether  criminals  should 
suffer,  on  such  constructive  evidence  ! — This  com- 
pletes the  synthesis  of  human  propensities.  And 
a  superficial  inspection  will  convince  us  that  they 
have  only  skirted  the  basement  of  the  skull ;  we 
shall  now  ascend  to  the  suite  of  apartments  on 
the  second  floor.  Here  the  sentiments  live  ;  and 
of  course  this  is  better  kind  of  neighbourhood. 

The  first  we  come  at  is  Self-esteem,  though 
Fride  occupies  the  higher  part  of  the  room  as  a 
sort  of  chum.  They  dwell  together  on  excellent 
terms,  which  is  perhaps  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  they  are  never  out  of  humour  with 
themselves.  Some  say  they  have  too  much  pre- 
tension in  their  style,  that  they  exceed  their 
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income,  that  they  show  themselves  too  often  at 
their  window.  This  they  impute  to  the  envy  of 
their  neighbours,  because  their  habitation  is  more 
lofty,  reaching  to  the  vertex  of  the  back  of  the 
head,  even  to  the  best  situations  on  the  walls, — 
but  they  constantly  say  they  know  their  own 
business  best. 

Lo'oe  of  Approbation  is  contiguous,  and  being 
partial  to  spacious  accommodation,  and  not  find- 
ing any  one  mansion  sufficiently  large,  occupies 
two,  on  the  right  and  left  of  Self-esteem.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  both  have  secret  pas* 
sages  into  the  centre  one.  Its  character  is  vari- 
ously reported ;  sometimes  it  is  considered  right 
in  seeking  "  golden  opinions,"  sometimes  servile 
and  venal  in  collecting  the  most  sweet  voices 
some  would  wish  it  to  take  a  nobler  name.  Emula- 
tion ;  some  would  say  its  present  is  not  its  own, 
for  that  of  its  parents  is  Vanity. 

Cautiousness  has  raised  two  watch-towers  for 
itself,  though  sadly  out  of  the  perpendicular,  on 
the  higher  sides  of  the  head  ;  thus  it  is  ever  at 
the  post  of  observation,  commands  a  large  hori- 
zon, and  keeps  a  sharp  look  out.  To  a  honest 
temperament,  this  inmate  is  by  no  means  an 
agreeable  being.  He  looks  with  a  feverish  sus- 
picion around  him  ;  never  speaks  when  he  can 
listen ;  is  a  shameless  eaves-dropper ;  only,  in 
answering  a  question,  can  stammer  out  yes, — but 
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— if— will  think— cannot  decide--is  always  faith- 
ful, for  he  never  promises;  and  true  to  his  en- 
gagements, for  he  never  commits  himself. 

"  Dubius  is  such  a  scrupulous  good  man  

Yes — you  may  catch  him  tripping  if  you  can. 
He  would  not  with  a  peremptory  tone, 
Assert  the  nose  upon  his  face  his  own ; 
With  hesitation  admirably  slow. 
He  humbly  hopes, — presumes, — it  may  be  so. 
His  sole  opinion,  whatsoe'er  befall, 
Cent'ring  at  last  in  having  none  at  all." 

We  now  reach  another  ascent,  and  find  our- 
selves on  a  species  of  table-land.  And  consulting 
the  last  Directory  for  the  year  1825,  we  can 
scarcely  lose  our  way.  But  for  such  gazetteers, 
the  deaths,  removals,  and  new  erections ,  would 
puzzle  Ariadne  herself. 

Having  climbed  the  height,  the  weary  traveller 
finds  a  kind  of  St.  Bernard's  Hospice,  offering 
him  the  kindest  reception.  Here  is  the  seat  of 
Benevolence.  We  can  only  enrol  our  names  in  its 
album,  and  wish,  as  we  depart,  that  if  it  be  so, 
as  the  door-plate  informs  us,  its  mansion  may  be 
enlarged,  and  its  strength  be  confirmed :  that 
when  it  deceases,  its  fine  expanse  of  dwelling  may 
long  survive  as  its  tomb  ;  that  "  goodness  and  it 
may  fill  up  one  monument." 
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Veneration  most  properly  surmounts  the  whole 
skull ;  aud  when  we  recollect  the  quarrelsome  and 
ill-favoured  rabble,  "  the  fierce  democracy,"  of 
organs  beneath  it,  we  may  say,  with  the  Eighth 
Henry, 

"  Is  this  the  honor  they  do  one  another  ? 
'Tis  well,  there's  one  above  them  yet." 

Or  its  position  may  remind  us  of  Michael  An- 
gelo's  boast,  that  he  would  lift  the  dome  of  the 
Pantheon  into  mid-air.  Now,  when  we  recollect 
the  utility  of  this  developement,  that  in  the  me- 
morable words  of  Gall,  "  the  feeling  of  religion 
is  attached  to  it,"  we  cannot  but  regret  its  recent 
discovery.  And  when  we  recollect,  too,  the 
name  by  which  he  first  announced  it,  Theosophy, 
our  regret  is  embittered.  From  what  perplexity 
might  philosophers  and  sages  have  been  preserved, 
had  this  oracle  been  consulted  more  early;  strange 
that  any  other  steep  should  be  preferred  to  the 
one  of  the  Phrenological  Ridge!  Clarke  might 
have  raised  his  matchless  demonstration  without 
his  prodigious  cost  of  mental  exertion,  had  he  but 
known  that  there  was  a  portion  of  brain  which 
could  be  spun  into  arguments  on  all  moral  subjects, 
surmounted  by  an  imperfect  cylinder,  which  some- 
how or  other  assisted  the  interior  manufacture. 
And  pity  it  is,  that  Socrates,  though  often  obliged 
to  wipe  his  head  from  the  overwhelming  missiles 
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of  Xantippe,  never  fastened  on  that  boss,  which 
would  have  enabled  him  to  withstand  all  the 
charges  of  the  Areopagus,  respecting  new  deities, 
by  proclaiming  the  First  and  Only  Cause.  And 
it  might  greatly  assist  the  dispatch  of  all  moral 
litigations,  and  religious  controversies,  if  we  would 
ever  recollect  that  they  are  within  this  jurisdiction ; 
that  the  venue  must  be  laid,  and  the  parties  be 
bound  in  recognizances  to  appear,  in  this  parti- 
cular district.  This  is  indeed  the  very  pole  of  the 
head,  and  the  circles  are  the  parallels  of  latitude. 
We  can  easily  do  what  the  sailor  in  the  arctic  expe- 
dition said  he  would,  could  he  find  the  one  of  which 
he  was  in  quest,  "  Hang  his  hat  on  it ;  for  the 
say-so  of  the  thing.'*  These  latter  two  are  really 
respectable  members  of  the  common-wealth  of  the 
organs,  but  in  their  morality  they  stand  alone. 
Benevolence  and  Veneration  are  the  only  Graces 
which  ever  pass  the  Caput. 

Decision^  or  Firmness  demands,  and  keeps  with 
characteristic  energy  the  next  rank.  The  idea  of 
the  brain,  entertained  by  the  Craniologists,  is  more 
favourable  to  the  genius  of  this  organ  than  to  the 
last.  They  compare  the  spinal  marrow  to  a  tree 
having  its  roots  in  the  brain  ;  and  "  this,"  says 
Villers,  "  is  to  remind  man  of  his  immortality." 
Now  this  is  a  curious  vegetation  indeed ,  and  a 
downward  growth  does  not  seem  the  best  fitted  em- 
blem to  remind  us  of  owx  paramount  destiny.  But 
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in  the  case  of  Decision,  it  ought  to  be  radical, 
and  here  I  would  not  strike  at  the  root. 

It  is  said  by  the  poet  that  Conscience  does 
make  cowards  of  us  all,"  we  must  therefore  admire 
the  stand  which  Firmness  makes,  though  the  organs 
of  Conscientiousness  are  always  at  its  elbows. — 
This  word  is  used  sometimes  as  equivalent  with 
righteousness,  and  is  supposed  to  form  the  basis 
of  all  legislation  and  jurisprudence.  We  often 
speak  of  conscience  ;  now  we  know  where  to  find 
it.  We  often  speak  of  making  conscience  of  such 
a  iJmig,  now  we  see  what  a  thi7ig  we  can  make  of 
conscience  ! 

Hope  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  regions  anterior 
to  conscientiousness.  It  seems  scarcely  to  answer 
our  ideas  of  justice  to  put  this  fine  sentiment  into 
osseous  confinement ; — yet  recollecting  how  nar- 
row a  chance  there  was  formerly  of  its  taking  flight 
through  an  open  lid,  it  seems  to  be  a  necessary, 
though  rigid  measure,  to  hermetically  seal  it,  or, 
as  despots  have  treated  criminals,  to  build  it  up. 
A  ne  exeat  regno  is  the  slightest  restraint  such  a 
subject  can  expect.  , 

And  now  we  come  to  a  new  sentiment,  and 
recollecting  the  Horatian  rule.  Nil  admirari,  we 
refer  to  what  was  originally  termed  in  French, 
supernaturalite  and  sens  des  marveilleux.  Its  "local 
habitation  and  name"  are  not  precisely  decided.  It 
is  however  imagined  to  lie  somewhat  anterior  to 
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Hope,  and  contiguous  to  the  corners  of  venera/.ion. 
It  is  now  called  Marvellousness.  It  is  a  common 
feeling,  and  produces  the  rage  for  novel-reading. 
It  induces  men  also  tobrave  the  most  terrific  subHme 
of  nature.  Thus  the  stranger  who  haunted  the 
Mall,  informed  the  great  satirist  of  his  adventures : 
**  It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  have  seen  all 
the  phenomena  of  nature,  excepting  an  earth- 
quake, which  I  waited  for  in  Naples  three  years 
in  vain ;  and  now  I  impatiently  expect  a  safe 
passage  to  Jamaica  for  that  benefit !" 

Ideality  presents  itself  on  the  temples,  and  is 
the  organ  of  Imagination.  It  is  fully  developed 
on  some  heads  which  affect  to  see  farther  into 
those  of  their  neighbours  than  it  is  commonly 
deemed  possible  to  do.  It  gives  birth  to  the 
empiricism  of  speculation,  and  to  each  vagary  of 
the  day.  In  the  brain,  below  this  surface,  lie  the 
glands  which  secrete  such  works  as  the  Iliad,  the 
Inferno,  Paradise  Lost,  and  Childe  Harold.  Here 
is  formed  and  preserved  the  humour  of  genius. — 
Here  are 

"  Stich  seething  brains. 
Such  shaping  fantasies,  that  apprehend 
More  than  cool  reason  ever  comprehends." 

And  they  who  have  this  organ  very  large 
"  Are  of  imagination  all  compact." 
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No  longer  do  we  ask, 

"  Where  is  fancy  bred. 
Or  in  the  heart  or  in  the  head  ?" 

Yet  some  may  not  have  any  high  notion  of  the 
birth-place,  and  be  prepared  to  hear  that 

"  Fancy  dies 
In  the  cradle  where  it  lies." 

All  those  ethereal  aspirations  wliich  genius  kindles, 
all  those  witching  strains  which  poetry  chants,  the 
creating  power,  the  imaginative  world,  dwell  in 
this  narrow  nook.  Idola  specus !  we  may  well 
sigh !  It  has  not  an  elf's  ring  about  which  to 
sport !  Even  Mab  could  not  put  up  her  hazel  nut 
waggon  in  it !    "Let  us  all  ring  fancy's  knell !" 

Wit  sweeps  from  the  cours'e  of  the  last  organ, 
andjust  makes  a  small  curve  with  the  forehead. — 
As  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit,  and  they  who  lack 
it  only  attempt  to  define  it,  one  remark  shall 
suffice.  We  do  not  doubt  there  is  such  a  faculty, — 
that  its  sallies  are  many  and  forcible, — all  our 
'Surprise  is  about  the  sally-port.  We  do  not  deny 
that  there*  are  such  treasures — 

"  Tis  true  the  things  are  costly,  rich,  and  rare. 

But  how  in  wonder's  name  did  they  come  there  ?" 
*  *  *  *  *  *  . 

"  Perhaps  the  man-  was  in  a  sportive  fit. 
And  had  no  other  play-place  for  his  wit." 
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Imitativeness  is  (mirabile  dictu !)  a  sentiment; 
and  stretches  away  above  wit,  and  alongside  be- 
nevolence. But  these  Cicerones  over  the  skull 
here  indeed  prove  their  otjcn  imitative  organ  large, 
while  they  assert  their  originality.  I  fearlessly 
maintain  a  grosser  plagiarism  was  never  commit- 
ted. It  is  due  to  those  observing  monkeys  which 
went  forth  to  see  the  world,  and  seized  imme- 
diately on  this  mimic  pecuHarity  of  the  human 
character : 

"  For  how  fantastic  is  the  sight. 
To  meet  men  always  bolt  upright. 
Because  we  sometimes  walk  on  two  ! 
1  hate  the  imitating  crew." 

This  completes  the  topography  of  the  lateral, 
superior,  and  posterior  portions  of  the  head  ;  and 
here  we  reach  the  os  frontis  on  which  the  intel- 
lectual operations  are  most  distinctly  character- 
ized !  Individuality,  or  Curiosity,  is  the  first,  and 
by  it  we  acquire  our  knowledge  of  the  distinct 
properties  of  beings  and  things.  The  man  who 
frequently  speaks  of  genus  and  species,  botanical 
tribes  and  geological  diversities,  will  always  shew 
a  high  rotundity  in  the  centre  of  the  forehead, 
and  be  almost  cornuted  by  it.  Form  stands  next 
in  order,  and  is  indicated  by  breadth  between 
the  eyes.  It  makes  great  sculptors,  and  spoils 
fine  gentlemen.     Size  is  a  new  addition,  and 
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henceforth,  by  aid  of  a  small  eminence  above 
form,  we  may  speak  out  very  positively  about 
things  being  large  and  small ;  which,  until  lately, 
would  have  been  the  height  of  imprudence.  Im- 
mediately above  the  eye,  but  verging  towards  the 
internal  canthus,  is  the  organ  of  Color,  and  con- 
stitutes, of  necessity,  the  Drawing  room  of  the 
soul.  Then  protrudes  Order ;  and  it  is  an  anti- 
quarian trick  to  refer  to  ancient  times,  "  When 
order  in  the  land  commenced,"  it  being  quite  a 
modern  discovery.  It  particularly  assists  all  ar- 
rangements of  natural  history ;  and  in  choosing 
its  Curator,  each  Philosophical  Society  should 
regulate  its  suffrages  by  the  actual  experiment  of 
the  rise  on  the  candidate's  outer  eye-brow.  Lo- 
cality is  honoured,  as  is  very  proper,  with  a  larger 
space  than  can  be  afforded  to  the  other  organs 
of  this  region  ;  and  enables  us,  by  a  parallax,  to 
tell  the  diameter  of  a  planet,  or,  by  striding  across 
a  room,  it 's  so  much  by  so  much  dimensions. 
Number  informs  us,  in  a  moment,  "  how  many 
fingers  we  hold  up !" — perhaps  the  origin  of  decimals 
— ^helps  us  to  keep  birth- days ;  and  is  sometimes 
made  use  of  in  working  logarithms.  And  thus 
far  the  knowing  faculties  are  very  fortunate 
for  Craniologists ;  for  their  system  is  the  evo- 
lution of  curiosity  respecting  individuality,  the 
symmetry  of  form,  the  guage  of  size,  the 
knighthood  of  order,  the  continent  of  locality, 
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the  magic  of  niimher,  and  the  perfection  of 
colouring  ! 

But,  pursuing  this  analysis,  we  find  that  the 
head  once  more  presents  other  objects  of  notice. 
There  is  the  organ  of  time,  and  there  never  was  a 
more  steady  chronometer.     Then  tune  arranges 
itself  on  both  sides  of  the  brow,  as  all  prepared  for 
a  double  chorus.    Language  most  appropriately 
disdains  a  cranioscopy,  and  proves  it  true  that 
eyes  can  speak.     Gall  must  have  forgotten  this 
part  of  his  organology,  when  he  uttered  his  well 
known  witticism  on  Porson's  skull,  which  was  said 
to  be  very  thick—  "  How  the  ideas  got  into«uch 
a  skull,  is  the  business  of  others,  not  mine  :  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  that ;  but  let  them  once  get  in, 
that  is  all  I  want — once  in,  I  will  defy  them  ever 
to  get  out  again."    Now  he  should  have  remem- 
bered, that  his  system  absolutely  pointed  out  the 
seat  of  these  ideas,  and  their  cause  ;  and  gave 
them  a  seat  and  cause  as  nearly  as  he  could  to  the 
easiest  outlet  of  the  whole  cranium ! 

Poor  Weight  and  Resistance  have  somehow  been 
overlooked  of  late  ;  though  I  have  little  doubt 
they  are  entitled  to  share  with  Newton  the  dis- 
covery of  the  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces : 
Sic  V03  non  vobis.  Weight  mayhave  fallen  through, 
and  Resistance  have  given  in. 

The  two  remaining  faculties  are  denominated 
reflecting.    They  are  Comparison,  which,  being 
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a  degree  in  its  own  right,  occupies  a  high  latitude. 
While  Causativenessy  ranged  on  botli  sides,  intimates 
the  propriety  of  examining  the  foundations  on 
which  the  entire  system  rests.  "  It  is  the  cause, 
it  is  the  cause,  my  soul." 

It  may  be  premised  that  there  are  many  objec- 
tions to  this  system,  whose  force  I  am  unable  to 
perceive.  I  cannot  consent  to  join  in  the  sense- 
less clamour  of  men  who  have  never  examined  it. 
I  cannot  cringe  to  men  who  will  admit  no  opinion 
and  theory  but  those  which  they  may  plead  are 
generally  allowed,  and  sanctioned  by  immemorial 
pre^ription.  I  cannot  honor  the  supercilious 
race  who  dare  not  think  for  themselves,  and  sneer 
at  all  who  cannot  drift  down  the  tide  with  equal 
smoothness  and  confidence.  An  honest  mind  will 
risk  any  chance  of  singularity  and  disfavor  in  the 
pursuit  and  assertion  of  truth.  "  Nullius  addictus 
jurare  in  verba  magistri."  They  who  talk  of 
their  contented  and  happy  ignorance,  and  of  their 
determination  to  abide  by  the  opinions  of  pre- 
scription and  antiquity,  may  be  reminded  that  the 
brute  enjoys  its  ignorance  in  a  much  higher  degree, 
and  adheres  to  the.  usages  of  its  ancestors  with  a 
much '  stricter  fidelity. 

If  the  cause  of  liberal  and  useful  knowledge 
have  an  ardent  well-wisher  and  sincere  admirer, 
I  would  claim  to  be  he.  I  never  knew  what  it 
was  to  fear  that  man  could  grow  too  wise,  or  that 
the  world  raiglit  become  too  enlightened.  Super- 
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stition  and  tyranny  may  court  refuge  in  ignorance, 
may  love  to  shroud  themselves  in  artifice  and 
delusion,  and  may  require  a  darkened  stage  to 
act  their  parts.  It  is  their  interest  to  extinguish 
intellect  and  stifle  inquiry.  They  are  birds  of  the 
night  5  and  they  clamour  at  each  streak  of  the 
dawn.  They  are  guardians  of  the  sepulchre  ;  and 
they  grudge  the  faint  quivering  lamp  which  hangs 
in  it,  lest  it  should  disturb  the  dead.  I  hail  the 
progress  of  research,  and  the  triumph  of  mind. 
I  would  beckon  forward  the  outstretched  curiosity 
of  the  age.  Am  I  afraid  that  Craniology  will 
unveil  too  many  secrets  ?  Do  I  fear  it  may 
throw  too  broad  and  piercing  a  beam  over  prudent 
concealments  ?  My  religion  not  only  mounts  up 
with  wings  as  the  eagle,  but  like  it  seeks  the  sun  ! 
Did  I  suppose  that  this  system  had  any  relation  to 
truth,  I  would  honor  it ;  that  it  was  the  meanest 
fragment  or  particle  of  truth,  I  would  collect  it. 
Isis  raised  her  monuments  to  each  limb  of  Osiris. 
Truth,  in  the  sense  of  physical  fact,  cannot  be 
known  without  dispensing  some  advantage. — 
Truth  and  goodness, says  Bacon,  "  are  one, 
differing  but  as  the  seal  and  the  print ;  for  truth 
prints  goodness."  "  I  persuade  myself,"  says 
Middleton,  in  his  Life  of  Cicero,  "  that  the  life 
and  faculties  of  man,  at  the  best  but  short  and 
limited,  cannot  be  employed  more  rationally  or 
laudably  than  in  the  search  of  knowledge  :  and 
especially  of  that  sort  which  relates  to  our  duty, 
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and  conduces  to  our  happiness.  In  these  enquiries, 
therefore,  wherever  I  perceive  any  glimmering  of 
truth  before  me,  I  readily  pursue  and  endeavour 
to  trace  it  to  its  source,  without  any  reserve  or 
caution  of  pushing  the  discovery  too  far,  or  open- 
ing too  great  a  glare  of  it  to  the  public.    I  look 
upon  the  discovery  of  any  thing  which  is  true,  as 
a  valuable  acquisition  to  society,  which  cannot 
possibly  hurt  or  obstruct  the  good  effect  of  any 
other  truth  whatsoever :  for  they  all  partake  of 
one  common  essence,  and  necessarily  coincide 
with  each, other  J  and  like  the  drops  of  rain,  which 
fall  separately  into  the  river,  mix  themselves  at 
once  with  the  stream,  and  strengthen  the  general 
current."    These  are  glorious  passages  of  ancient 
and  modern  eloquence  ;  they  breathe  the  temper 
which  every  student  of  truth  must  imbibe  :  and 
were  this  theory  a  point  on  that  seal^  or  a  drop 
in  that  rain,  it  must  be  fit,   reasonable,  and 
beneficent. — The  greater  multitude  of  anticra- 
niologists  are  they  who  have  made  it  their  vaunt 
that  they  have   never,   not   they  ! — given  the 
subject  any  thought  or  enquiry.    "  1  candidly  told 
Dr.  Spurzheim,"  says  Abernethy,  "that  though 
I  admitted  his  opinions  might  be  true,  yet  I  would 
never  enquire  whether  they  were  so  or  not.*' 
"Shocking,"  "silly,"  "contemptible,"  '^puerile," 
go  very  little  way  with  observant  independent 
minds. 
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The  system  is  frequently  impugned  for  meddling 
with  the  relations  which  exist  between  mind  and 
body.  But  mind  and  body  are  never  seen  apart 
in  the  present  state  of  things.  I  never  think  of 
asking  myself  where  is  my  mind,  it  being  no 
subject  of  my  senses,  or  my  conciousness ;  and 
locality,  so  far  as  I  know,  seems  no  law  of  mind. 
Still  my  mind  must  be  somewhere,  and  some- 
v^^here  with  me  ;  but  as  a  better  sort  of  prisoner, 
instead  of  being  locked  up  in  any  particular  place, 
it  is  on  its  parole.  Now  the  Craniologist  is  by  no 
means  obliged  to  have  an  opinion  upon  the  man- 
ner of  the  connexion  between  the  two, — all  he  is 
bound  to  say  is,  that  the  mind  must  act  by  cer- 
tain sensible  mediums,,  and  be  affected  by  parti- 
cular material  conditions. 

A  mechanical  action  is  supposed,  by  some  of  its 
opponents,  to  be  attributed  to  the  mind.  The 
body  is  a  machine.  The  types  of  almost  all  such 
contrivance  are  contained  in  it.  The  pulley,  the 
lever,  the  hydraulic  engine,  the  stringed  instru- 
ment, the  pendulum.  Now  the  mind  does  impel 
its  cerebral  apparatus.  I  will  to  open  mine 
eye,  it  opens, — there  is  the  power,  and  the  in- 
strument obeys.  But  no  mechanical  action  need 
be  attributed  to  the  mind,  even  though  the  various 
parts  of  the  brain  be  appropriated  to  its  function 
—the  question  how  a  particular  nerve  or  mass  of 
medtdlary  substance  is  moved  by  the  volitions  of 
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the  mind,  not,  forming  a  necessary  branch  of 
the  investigation. 

It  is  useless  to  discard  the  system  because  it 
represents  so  many  propensities  and  dispositions 
to  be  common  to  man  and  animals  ;  and  makes  so 
frequent  an  appeal  to  comparative  anatomy.  We 
are  animals,  whether  we  like  to  be  told  so  or  not. 
If  they  sometimes  rise  to  us,  how  often  do  we 
grovel  with  them.  We  are  "  links,  though  re- 
luctant, in  a  fleshly  chain."  I  fully  agree  in  these 
just  ideas  of  Pascal  j  "It  is  dangerous  to  inform 
man  how  near  he  stands  to  the  beasts,  without 
shewing  him,  at  the  same  time,  how  infinitely  he 
shines  above  them."  And  again,  he  writes,  "  Na- 
ture, which  is  stronger  than  ^11  the  reason  of  those 
who  deprecia'e  human  nature,  convinces  them  more 
powerfidly  of  man's  greatness,  than  reason  can 
persuade  them  of  his  meanness."  Physical  con- 
formity does  not  preclude  great  intellectual  dif- 
ferences. Brains  are  at  least  possessed  by  both. 
And  both  exhibit  an  astonishing  coincidence  in 
eating  and  drinking.  A  craniologist  may  hold 
in  equal  honor  with  others  the  philosophy  of  ani- 
mal stems  and  origins ;  and  recognize,  what  I 
cannot  suppose  any  doubt,  the  natural  essential 
pre-eminence  of  man. 

Fatalism,  with  some  show  of  reason,  has  been 
charged  upon  this  system ;  but  it  scarcely  seems 
inevitably  to  belong  to  it.    It  certainly  assumes  an 
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original  distinction  of  intellectual  capability.  I 
have  no  doubt  of  the  same  fact ;  I  only  doubt 
this  organic  mode  of  explaining  it.  It  is  surely 
not  mere  poetry  to  speak  of  heaven-born  genius, 
of  mental  originality,  of  those  precious  specimens 
of  character  which  are  "just  shewn  to  the  earth, 
but  are  not  suffered  to  abide."  Are  there  no 
native  germs  which  spring  up  in  spontaneous  lux- 
uriance ?  Of  all  my  antipathies,  the  opposite 
doctrine  creates  the  strongest :  that  man  is  a  mere 
creature  of  circumstances, — that  he,  without  aplas- 
tic energy  of  soul,  is  moulded  by  the  most  foreign 
influences, — that  he  has  no  determining  impulse, — 
that  "  he  is  a  pipe  for  fortune's  finger  to  sound 
what  stop  she  please."  Commend  me  to  the 
schools  in  which  skull-meters  teach  the  maxims  of 
intellectual  inequality,  illustrated  by  unequal  con- 
formation, rather  than  to  those  parallelograms 
in  which  men  are  cooped  to  be  blended  and  assimi- 
lated ;  where  as  on  the  bed  of  Procreustes,  all 
characters  are  racked  or  lopped  to  a  standard. 

Materialism  has  in  some  cases  been  maintained 
in  connection  v»'ith  craniology, — but  hundreds 
who  hold  the  latter,  contend  most  rehgiously 
and  unequivocally  for  the  necessary  distinctness 
of  mind  from  all  modifications  of  matter, — and 
candor  must  allow  that  the  very  idea  of  organs 
implies  a  superior  independent  power  which  can 
use  them.    The  very  objectors  speak  of  the  eye 
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which  sees,  and  what  grosser  materialism  can 
there  be  than  this  ?  They  have  no  hesitation  in 
calling  the  brain  the  instrument  of  thought,  and 
yet  would  denounce  in  the  same  breath  those 
who  imagine  it  the  many  instruments  of  diversified 
thoughts ! 

It  is  quite  fashionable  to  deride  innate  ideas, 
and,  therefore,  the  opponents  of  craniology  have 
rather  adroitly  essayed  to  prove  that  it  was 
favorable  to  that  exploded  opinion.  Now,  had 
they  attended  to  the  most  bungling  advocate, 
they  must  have  perceived  the  futility  of  the 
charge.  The  question  is  of  faculties, — ideas  are 
the  results  of  faculties  employed.  Though  I  do 
not  admit  the  existence  of  innate  ideas,  I  believe 
that  man  was  made  to  be  affected  in  particular 
ways,  and  is  originally  endowed  with  the  capacity 
of  particular  notions  and  impressions.  The  stu- 
dent of  this  science  need  contend  for  no  more. 
But  indeed  many  have  little  clearer  notion  of  what 
is  meant  by  innate  ideas  than  Dogberry:  "to  be  a 
well  favoured  man  is  the  gift  of  fortune  j  but  to 
write  and  read  comes  by  nature." 

A  flippant  remark  is  often  made,  that  the  dis- 
section of  the  portions  of  brain,  lying  under  the 
several  developements,  exhibit  no  peculiarity  of 
structure,  and  no  fitness  to  their  corresponding 
ends.  But  this  proves  too  much  ;  for  let  the  optic 
or  any  nerves  be  traced  from  their  thalamus  to 
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their  termination  and  expansion  ;  and  there  is  no 
operator,  however  keen  his  tact,  and  microscopic 
his  eye,  who  could  shew  why  the  one  assists  in 
vision,  another  in  hearing,  and  a  third  in  taste. 
Till  nervous  structure  and  influence  be  better 
understood,  it  seems  indecent  to  allege  our  igno- 
7'ance  of  the  appropriateness  of  the  brain  to  these 
pretended  uses,  in  disproof  of  the  system  that 
assigns  them.  The  onus  is  sufficiently  heavy  on 
the  system  to  prove  the  affirmative. 

Craniology  is  often  mis-stated,  and  it  is  appealed 
to  for  the  discovery  of  character.  It  need  pretend 
to  nothing  of  this  kind.  It  can  only  decide  on  the 
tendency  and  disposition.  It  says  nothing  of  what 
man  is ;  simply  of  his  leading  and  master  inclina- 
tions. Like  Brown  it  only  fills  its  mouth  with 
capability.  It  is  not  the  inducement  which  con- 
stitutes character  ;  it  may  be  that  the  character  is 
made  up  of  selfcontrol.  And  should  it  be  said, 
that  qpon  any  revolution  of  sentiment  and  con- 
duct, these  organs  mislead,  it  may  be  rephed,  No, 
for  this  revolution  supposes  the  most  counter 
qualities,  and,  according  to  this  system,  a  change 
will  be  wrought  on  the  head, — the  brain  altering, 
and  the  bone  recruiting,  according  to  the  vital 
ceconomy. 

Other  extenuations  are  fairly  admissible.  Many 
of  the  organs  are  named,  not  from  their  common 
but  extreme  action.    Combativeness  has  a  dread- 
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fill  sound,  but  courage  Is  a  virtue.  Secretiveness 
implies  a  hateful  reserve,  but  fidelity  we  admire. 
Many  dispositions  are  virtuous  or  evil  simply 
according  to  their  direction.  Their  qualities,  too, 
depend  upon  the  degrees  of  their  exercise.  We 
may  be  angry  and  sin  not ;  we  may  be  angry,  and 
"  do  that  we  shall  be  sorry  for.'*  Character  is 
seen  in  trial ;  Cassar  is  proved  by  the  Rubicon. 


"  The  current,  that  with  gentle  murmur  gKdes, 

Thou  knowest,  being  stopped,  immediately  doth  rage  ; 

But  when  his  fair  course  is  not  hindered. 

He  makes  sweet  music  with  the  enamell'd  stones. 

Giving  a  gentle  kiss  to  every  sedge. 

He  overtake th  in  his  pilgrimage  ; 

And  so  by  many  Avinding  nooks  he  strays. 

With  willing  sport  to  the  wild  ocean. 


And  a  foreigner  may  be  pardoned  for  some  abuse 
of  our  language,  and  for  an  anxiety  to  retain  some 
words  of  the  language  in  which  he  is  accustomed 
to  write  and  think.  For  if  the  phrases  be  uncouth, 
we  have  the  scholia  of  the  authors;  or  else  we  might 
be  reminded  of  the  manner  in  which  Aristotle,  after 
the  publication  of  his  Acroatics,  or  more  difficult 
parts  of  his  philosophy,  replied  to  Alexander,  who 
reproached  him  for  it,  "  Though  published,  none 
can  understand  it  without  my  explanations."  We 
must  sometimes,  indeed,  admit,  with  Dangle,  that 
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"  the  interpreter  is  the  hardest  to  be  understood  of 
the  two."    Or  that,  to  quote  the  lines  of  Milton, 

"  Chaos  umpire  sits. 
And  by  decision  more  embroils  the  fray." 

Should  it  be  reflected  on  this  theory,  that  instead 
of  proving  particular  organization  and  structure  to 
be  the  effect  of  mind,  it  contents  itself  with  the 
mere  coincidence,  we  must  remember  that  a  thou- 
sand things  are  believed  by  us  to  be  related  without 
being  able  to  exhibit  the  link :  that  our  conclusions 
are  more  generally  determined  by  the  iiost  hoc,  than 
the  propterea  hoc.  Few  men  can  separate  between 
compound  ideas  and  sequent  events,  like  Sir  R. 
De  Coverley.  *'  Among  other  pieces  of  news 
which  he  brought  from  his  country-seat,"  says 
the  Spectator,  "  he  informed  me  that  Moll  White 
was  dead  ;  and  in  about  a  month  after  her  death, 
the  wind  was  so  very  high,  that  it  blew  down  the 
end  of  one  of  his  barns.  But,  for  my  own  part, 
says  Sir  Roger,  I  do  not  think  that  the  old  woman 
had  any  hand  in  it." 

Nor  is  the  absence  of  consciousness  respecting 
these  functions  and  processes  of  the  brain,  at  all 
decisive  against  their  reality,  for  there  are  many 
things  in  the  .  brain  little  dreamt  of  in  common 
philosophy.  People  live  and  die  without  any 
apprehension    that    there   are    bays,  conduits, 
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bridges,  vaults,  pillars,  horns,  bed-chambers, 
harps,  shanks,  hedges,  roads,  pine-apples;  nay, 
even  the  hippocampus  inside  their  heads.  But  all 
those  things  are,  though  no  subjects  of  our  con- 
sciousness ! 

And  if  the  system  be  founded  in  fact,  a  great 
convenience  will  be  supplied  by  it.    Think  how 
business  may  be  dispatched  and  intercourse  facili- 
tated, by  thisjuxta-position  and  police  of  the  organs. 
The  soul  has  not  to  be  running  about  to  look  for 
its  lacqueys  and  servants ;  they  all  stand  thick 
together  in  files  and  clusters.    It  has  not  to  send 
for  them  all  over  the  grounds  :  they  are  always 
within  sight,  or  at  least,  hearing.    The  cranium 
thus  becomes  an  exchange  in  which  the  intellec- 
tual nations  may  assemble,  a  bazaar  where  all 
mental  businesses  may  be  negociated  ;  an  "  offi- 
cina  gentium  ;"  perhaps,  even  Soane  constructed 
the  courts  of  Westminster  on  this  commodious 
principle,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  practice  in  all.  Nor 
is  it  improbable  ;  there  being  a  close  resemblance 
in  the  things.    What  is  the  organ  of  secretiveness 
or  cunning  but  a  Court  of  Common  Pleas  ?  What 
the  organ  of  conscientiousness  but  a  Court  of 
Equity  ?    What  the  organ  of  causativeness  but  a 
Court  of  King's  Bench?     What  the  organ  of 
acquisitiveness  but  a  Court  of  Exchequer  ?  Mar- 
vellousness  and  Veneration  have  their  jurisdictions 
apart ;  marvellousness  sits  in  the  Admiralty,  and 
veneration  in  the  Spiritual,  courts. 
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And  willing,  as  I  am,  to  state  all  in  my  power 
that  can  favour  this  system,  it  is  only  just  to 
remark  on  the  cast  of  popular  language.  Is  not 
the  whole  founded  upon  a  recognition  of  it  ? 
What  was  the  ancient  cry,  O  Tempora,  O  Mores, — 
that  is,  O  the  state  of  the  human  brows  !  O  the 
degeneracy  of  the  moral  sentiments  which  ought 
to  be  ensconced  above  them  !  And  even  the  most 
modern  and  vulgar  idioms  convey  the  same  opinion, 
that  the  skull  is  variously  mounted  by  organs, — for 
what  is  more  common,  or  more  proper,  according  to 
this  system,  than  to  say  of  a  person  who  has  fallen 
or  tumbled.  He  came  bu7np  down,  or  down  bump  ? 
And  may  not  the  other  exclamation,  so  frequent 
when  any  thing  alarming  occurs,  O  Gemini !  arise 
from  the  universal  belief  in  the  two  hemispheres 
of  the  brain  ? 

And  this  fact  is  unaccountably  forgotten  by 
many  anti-craniologists.  They  speak  of  the  brain 
as  of  one  undistinguished  mass,  overlooking  the 
partition  which  must  strike  every  eye.  Their 
arguments  drawn  from  any  injury  of  its  parts,  are 
therefore  apparently  inconclusive,  unless  they  can 
prove  the  injury  to  affect  the  two  corresponding 
parts.  Sir  Knight  rode  only  with  one  spur,  find- 
ing that  if  one  side  of  his  horse  went  well,  the 
other  side  managed  to  keep  up  with  it ;  but 
it  seems  possible,  according  to  the  form  of 
the  brain,  to  have  a  healthy  side  with  a  side 
ill-conditioned. 
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In  adducing  the  objections  which  I  entertain  to 
the  system,  I  shall  explain  my  reasons  for  not  em- 
ploying the  term  PHRENOLOGY.  <Ppr,v  signifies 
properly  the  membranes  of  the  heart,  but  espe- 
cially the  diaphragm.  The  term  has  no  relation 
whatever  to  the  substance  of  the  brain,  or  to  the 
skull  which  encloses  it.  Were  I  to  enquire  of 
any  anatomist  for  the  phrenitic  nerve,  I  feel  cer- 
tain he  would  not  look  above  my  shoulders  for  it. 
Now  the  diaphragm  was  originally  thought  to  be 
the  seat  of  mind.  It  was  a  happy  idea  to  locate  it 
so  centrally,  that  no  jealousy  could  be  felt  by  the 
mountaineers  or  low-landers. — Hence  the  term, 
analogically,  and  not  properly,  came  to  be  used 
to  signify  mind. — For  us,  therefore,  who  doubt 
the  manifestation  of  intellection  by  the  cerebral  ap- 
paratus, to  call  this  theory  phrenology,  would  be  a 
foolish  misnomer,  for  there  is  no  reference  to  such 
apparatus  in  this  title, — and  a  gratuitous  concession, 
for  we  do  not  discover  in  this  science  the  philosophy 
of  mind.  It  is  most  true,  that  disordered  intellect 
is  expressed  by  a  similar  word,  but  what  can  phre- 
nology have  to  do  with  phrenzy  ? 
-  And  what  is  the  first  assumption  of  this  theory  ? 
That  the  brain  is  the  instrument  of  mind.  Upon 
what  is  this  assumption  founded  ?  We  feel  con- 
scious, it  is  replied,  that  we  think  by  the  brain. 
Being  accustomed  to  speak  in  popular  language  of 
the  head  as  the  seat  of  our  thoughts,   this  is 
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pleaded  to  decide  the  fact.  But  is  not  the  heart 
the  seat  of  the  affections  as  truly  ?  do  we  not  feel 
conscious  that  we  love  and  hate  in  our  hearts  ? 
Now  our  passions  are  as  intellectual  as  our  ideas. 
From  custom,  it  may  be,  we  rub  our  heads  when 
we  think  ;  we  also  press  our  hearts  when  we  feel. 
All  we  know  of  the  subserviency  of  brain  to 
mind,  is  this :  we  can  open  our  eyes  at>  pleasure, 
but  that  is  a  muscular  act,  and  the  impressions  on 
them  are  involuntary.  We  must  see,  hear,  taste, 
smell,  feel, — whether  we  approve  or  not.  The 
mind  has  little  power  over  the  brain  even  as  a 
sensorium.  Not  a  single  proof  has  ever  been  fur- 
nished that  a  mental  operation  is  connected  with 
the  head  or  its  interior  parts.  Shakespeare  speaks 
of  "  The  liver,  brain,  and  heart,  those  sovereign 
thrones."  If  mind  have  a  locality,  it  may 
divide  itself  between  these  organs,  as  a  monarch 
goes  from  one  palace  to  another  :  or  it  may  be  a 
republican  power  invested  in  three  consuls.  Were 
1  compelled  to  draw  the  bounds  of  its  habitation, 
I  should  fix  on  the  spleen.  It  is  unfair  to  let  that 
be  idle  and  useless;^and  physiologists  can  neither 
give  it  employment  nor  assign  its  scope)  and  to 
lay  the  burden  of  thinking  on  liver,  brain,  and 
heart,  already  over-worked.  Besides  I  feel  con- 
scious of  my  soul  being  in  my  spleen  whenever  I 
contend  with  certain  debasing  sophistries  and 
frivolous  conceits. 
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Independently  of  the  absence  of  all  proof  that 
the  brain  is  the  ministering  office  of  thought,  there 
is  reasonable  doubt,  whether  it  be  so  essential  to 
the  nervous  system.  It  is  rather  strange  that  the 
same  substance  should  stand,  as  various  anatomists 
assert,  in  relation  to  this  system  of  origin,  termi- 
nation, and  centre  :  "  its  first,  its  last,  its  midst  !'* 
When  nervous  influence  is  explained,  it  will  be 
time  enough  to  attempt  to  conceive  it.  Dr. 
Baillie  has  shown,  in  his  Morbid  Anatomy,  that 
in  the  case  of  original  monstrous  formation,  there 
may  be  wanting  a  great  part  of  the  cerebrum,  the 
cerebellum,  and  the  medulla  spinalis  ;  even  a  total 
want  of  the  brain,  without  any  appearance  of  the 
spinal  cord.  In  this  case  he  observes,  "  one 
should  expect  a  want  of  nerves  through  the  whole 
body.  It  is,  however,  not  so  j  nerves  are  found 
distributed  in  the  common  way  through  tlie  limbs, 
and  the  dorsal  nerves  can  be  seen  arising  from  a 
membrane  somewhat  resembling  the  dura  mater  in 
the  canal  behind  the  yertebrae."- — The  inference 
is,  that  the  nerves  may  be  as  necessary  to  the 
brain  as  the  brain  is  to  the  nerves.  I  do  not  wish 
to  depreciate  the  brain,  convinced,  as  I  am,  that 
there  remain  innumerable  phenomena  of  its 
structure  and  physiology  to  be  explored.  I  wish 
to  rescue  it  from  a  perversion  which  threatens  to 
retard  and  discredit  its  study.  I  would  leave  its 
*'  book  and  volume  unmixed  with  baser  matter!'*  I 
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would,  with  Lord  Bacon,  allow  it  to  be  "  cathedra 
et  universitas,"  provided  there  be  neither  cranio- 
logical  prebend,  nor  chair  ! 

That  the  intellect  may  be  unimpaired,  notwith- 
standing the  destruction  of  large  quantities  of 
cerebral  substance,  has  long  since  received 
anatomical  demonstration.  From  a  paper  in  the 
Manchester  Philosophical  Transactions,  communi- 
cated by  Dr.  Terrier,  I  transcribe  the  following 
quotations.  *'  A  girl  died  very  lately  with  evident 
symptoms  of  an  oppressed  brain,  but  in  perfect 
possession  of  her  intellectual  powers.  When  the 
upper  part  of  the  skull  was  removed,  before 
opening  the  dura  mater,  I  was  surprised  at  the 
flacid  appearance  of  the  brain :  it  did  not  seem  to 
fill  its  membranes,  and  it  moved  under  the  fingers 
with  a  very  trifling  resistance,  so  as  to  feel  almost 
like  a  poultice.  We  found  the  ventricles  quite 
full  of  water,  and  an  efflision  of  blood  upon  the 
tentorium,  on  the  right  side.  But  the  principal 
disease  seemed  to  be  a  total  change  in  the  con- 
sistence and  color  of  the  brain  throughout.  It 
would  scarcely  bear  either  handling  or  cutting,  and 
the  parts  were  uncommonly  indistinct. — Bonnetus 
found  the  whole  substance  of  the  brain  watery, 
and  so  soft  that  it  would  hardly  bear  a  knife,  in  a 
patient  who  died  after  an  illness  of  twelve  years, 
without  having  any  alienation  of  mind.  The 
spinal  marrow  was  equally  tender,  and  shrunk  to 
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half  its  natural  size. — Dr.  Hunter  was  in  posses- 
sion of  a  skull,  in  which  the  bones  of  the  cranium, 
on  the  right  side,  were  every  where  corroded. 
And  the  whole  of  the  right  hemisphere  was  found 
to  be  destroyed  by  suppuration.  Yet  the  man 
retained  his  faculties  perfectly  till  the  instant  of 
his  death. — La  Peyronie  quotes  the  following 
case.  A  child,  six  years  old,  received  a  pistol 
shot  in  the  head  :  a  suppuration  followed,  during 
which  he  lost  a  great  quantity  of  the  brain  at  every 
dressing.  At  the  end  of  18  days  he  died,  having 
retained  his  faculties  to  the  last.  When  the  head 
was  opened,  the  portion  of  brain  remaining  in  the 
skull  did  not  exceed  the  size  of  a  small  egg."  To 
these  cases  many  others  might  be'  added, — 
instances  of  hydrocephalus,  in  which  the  mind 
suffered  no  decay,  and  hernia,  in  which,  though 
*'  the  brains  were  out,  the  man  would  not  die." 

If  for  a  moment  we  think  of  that  disorganiza- 
tion which  must  be  occasioned  by  large  bodies  of 
fluid  occupying  the  cg^rities  of  the  cranium,  we 
shall  be  still  more  disposed  to  suspect  this  singular 
organology.  During  a  healthy  state  they  could  not 
be  made  to  hold  more  than  two  or  three  ounces.  In 
hydrocephalic  cases  several  pounds  have  been 
effused.  In  their  internal  and  chronic  form  the  ven- 
tricles of  the  brain  have  been  greatly  enlarged  by 
such  contents.  Now  there  must  be  a  great  altera- 
tion, under  such  circumstances,  in  the  relative 
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position  of  the  parts  even  where  there  is  no 
derangement  of  structure.  But  the  convolutions 
of  the  brain  become  broader,  until  at  length  the 
form  of  convolution  disappears,  and  there  remains 
only  as  a  wall  to  the  enlarged  ventricles  a  layer 
of  white  matter,  not  thicker  perhaps  than  the 
eighth  part  of  an  inch,  with  a  stratum  of  brown 
substance  superposed.  Yet  all  the  thinking  faculty 
whatever,  or  wherever,  it  is,  is  unimpaired  amid 
this  devastation.  In  vain  will  it  be  said  that  there 
is  no  disorganization,  and  that  the  fluid  acts  by  so 
regular  a  force  on  the  convolutions  of  the  ven- 
tricles that  their  duplicatures  are  regularly  unfolded. 
The  fact  is,  the  brain  is  converted  into  a  sort  of 
membranous  expansion.  And  the  substance  is 
demonstrably  less  ;  besides  the  brain  is  incapable 
of  such  distension  without  the  injury  of  its  finer 
vessels.  Sometimes  the  ventricles  are  enlarged 
without  any  enlargement  of  the  superficial  brain. 
So  destitute  is  this  system,  notwithstanding  its 
overweening  pretensions,  of  sound  anatomical 
and  physiological  data. 

To  all  this,  it  is  objected,  that  these  injuries 
only  affect  a  half  of  the  brain,  which  is  consti- 
tuted of  two  series  of  organs :  that  as  we  can  see 
with  one  eye,  and  hear  with  one  ear,  so  we  can 
think  with  one  of  the  two  sections  of  the  brain., 
Now  some  diseases  are  generally  distributed 
through  both.    But  these  objectors  appear  to  de- 
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feat  themselves  by  some  other  positions.  They 
contend  that  the  several  organs,  though  rising  on 
the  superficies  of  the  cerebral  mass,  really  descend 
to  the  base  of  the  skull ;  that  each  is  freehold 
through  its  respective  substratum  as  far  as  it  may 
choose  to  penetrate  ;  and  that  an  action  would  lie 
against  any  which  would  presume  to  undermine  the 
rest.    Let  the  anatomist  say  how  far  this  partition 
is  traced  ?  how  low  the  falx  reaches  ?    The  brain 
becomes  common,   and  the  separation  indistin- 
guishable, perhaps  before  the  mid-way  descent. 
It  may  be  compared  to  the  span  of  a  bridge, 
thinner  at  the  cope  and  broader  at  the  abutments. 
Towards  the  floor  any  affection  will  be  general. 
This,   I  must  think,  does  away  with  the  main 
shift  of  the  theory, — the    duplex  state  of  the 
organs.    Yet  this  bipartite  form  of  the  brain  is  the 
cordial  which  the  advocates  of  the  theory  quaff  in 
every  discomfiture.     It  quite  intoxicates  them. 
They  see  all  things  double.    Janus  is  their  god. 
The  natural  division  of  cerebrum  and  cerebellum 
never  occurs  to  them.,  because  it  is  thought  of  by 
every  other  person  besides.    Like  the  philosopher 
of  Ferney,  they  have  built  the  wings  of  the 
house  on  two  different  national  boundaries,  and, 
in  case  of  arrests  or  lettres  de  cachet,  the  mind, 
by  exchanging  rooms,  can  secure  the  protection 
of  kingdoms.    They  are  the  avowed 

"  Patrons  of  all  those  luckless  brains. 
That  to  the  wrong  side  leiin  !" 
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The  proportion  of  the  human  brain  to  the  human 
face  and  figure,  is  commonly  urged  as  the  cause 
of  our  intellectual  superiority.     But  there  are 
subjects  which  natural  history  and  comparative 
anatomy  discover  to  us  of  equal  and  larger  pro- 
portions.  The  brain  of  a  seal  six  feet  long  is  fully 
as  large  as  a  man's.    Who  can  any  longer  wonder 
at  the  exploit  of  the  Phoca  in  overthrowing 
Hector,    and  scrambling  off  with  Monkbarn's 
stick  ?    The  brain  of  a  canary-bird  is  said  to  be 
twice  as  large,  in  proportion  to  its  body,  as  man's 
is  to  his.     Can  so  much  be  wanting  for  its  one 
quality  of  song,  its  one  organ  of  tune  ?  With 
this  double  store  we  might  expect  it  to  be  not 
only  "  cantare  par,"  but  "  respondere  parata." 
The  brain  is  adduced  with  too  much  confidence 
.  in  these  questions.     The  living  brain  has,  of 
course,  never  been  dissected ;  and  though  when 
portions  of  the  calvarium  have  been  removed,  the 
action  of  its  blood-vessels  has  been  perceptible, 
yet  its  appropriate  functions   have   never  been 
brought  to  light.    In  an  exanimated  brain,  the 
very  organization  maj/  be  deranged  :  the  modus 
operandi  must  be  sought  in  vain. 

The  principal  argument  employed  to  prove  that 
the  brain  is  made  up  of  many  organs,  is,  the  sense 
of  relief  w^e  gain,  after  application  to  one  subject, 
by  attention  to  another.  When  wearied  by  studying 
language,  we  are  still  refreshed  by  painting  and 
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music.  The  mind  can  be  continuously  occupied, 
but  its  occupations  must  be  varied.  Therefore, 
though  it  is  a  conclusion  per  saltum,  the  brain 
must  consist  of*  many  parts, — which,  like  the  eyes 
of»  Argus,  take  it  by  turns  to  wake  and  sleep. 
This  statement  goes  on  the  naked  unprotected 
assertion,  that  brain  is  the  instrument  of  thought. 
It  also  attributes  a  muscular  idea  to  mental 
fatigue,  most  gratuitous,  most  uncongenial.  The 
same  sensible  organ  may  be  uninterruptedly  ex- 
ercised, and  yet  be  relieved  by  diverting  that 
exercise.  My  eye  is  all  along  employed  in  gazing 
upon  the  most  vivid  colours,  and  then  upon  the 
green  of  earth  :  but  it  is  refreshed  by  the  change, 
though  there  is  no  cessation  of  its  attention. 
And  why  may  not  intellect  require  varied  excite- 
ment in  conformity  to  its  own  laws,  and  yet  find 
its  relief  in  its  change  of  employments  ?  Has  the 
eye  two  organs,  one  of  which  exchanges  with 
the  other,  when  by  a  new  effort  on  a  new  object 
it  is  invigorated  ?  Nor  is  it  more  reasonable  to 
infer  that  the  mind  is  in  need  of  many  mediums, 
and  that  these  are  alternately  in  action  or  at  rest, 
— because  a  little  poetry  comes  in  very  opportunely 
after  hours  devoted  to  conic  sections. 

In  laying  open  the  brain,  we  see  a  generally  equal 
surface,  no  high  eminences,  no  sudden  depressions  ; 
and  as  it  is  averred  tliat  the  organs  are  in  the  brain, 
and  only  their  developements  on  the  skull,  we  have 
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aright  to  demand  a  proof  of  their  existence  at  this 
stage  of  the  enquiry.  All  the  brain  presents  the 
same  appearance,  grey  and  white  :  there  is  no 
sign  of  distinct  compartments:  no  variety  to 
indicate  final  causes  :  no  Jitness,  which  we  natu- 
rally associate  with  organic  structure  ;  no  muscle 
which  seems  wanted  for  the  execution  of  its  pur- 
poses. Analysis  of  the  brain  has  been  most 
successfully  conducted  by  the  ablest  anatomists  of 
the  age :  but  their  dissections  go  for  nothing  in 
the  estimation  of  those  who  could  confound 
Sphinx  herself!  It  is  most  true  that  Haller, 
Hunter,  Blumenbach,  Gordon,  Bell,  have  disco- 
vered various  distinct  parts  in  the  mass :  have 
defined  them  :  so  that  little  knowledge  can  be 
required  to  declare  their  position,  their  order, 
their  interesting  character,  their  general  resem- 
blance. If  there  be  organs,  they  might  be 
expected  to  consist  of  the  corpus  callosum,  the 
fornix,  the  pons  varolii,  the  commissures,  the 
pituitary  and  pineal  glands.  These  are  too  unim- 
portant parts,  besides,  every  one  knows  about 
them;  it  is  the  property  of  all  organs,  such  as 
eyes,  nostrils,  and  ears,  to  be  unseen— therefore 
the  instruments  of  thought  shall  lie  on  the  surface 
of  the  brain,  to  put  our  confidence  in  Gall  and 
Spurzheim  to  the  ordeal;  sense  is  not  to  be 
consulted  ;  faith  is  to  be  unhesitating  ;  how  much 
more  proper  is  it  to  speak  of  parts  which  have 
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never  been  seen,  instead  of  those  which  at  any- 
time may  :  ipsi  dixerunt,  and  let  all  with  Pytha- 
gorean docility  unmiirmuringly  submit ! 

As  no  science  can  have  any  chance  of  patronage 
in  our  day,  which  does  not  eulogise  Bacon,  and 
shout  Induction,  we  are  informed  by  Craniologists 
that  their  system  is  conducted  on  the  most  rigid 
principles  of  scientific  enquiry.  "  We  never," 
says  Spurzheim,  "  venture  beyond  experience  ;  we 
never  deny  nor  affirm  any  thing  that  cannot 
be  verified  by  experiment.  We  never  make 
researches  on  the  dead  body  alone,  nor  upon  the 
soul  alone,  but  upon  man  as  he  appears  in  life." 
Be  it  remembered  that  induction  must  have  facts 
to  collate:  what  are  the  facts  of  this  investigation? 
It  maintains  that  every  brain  has  certain  organs, 
and  that  these  are  expressed  by  the  superficial 
skull.  And  the  facts  are  these.  They  can  mul- 
tiply busts  at  pleasure, — see  the  ideality  of  Homer, 
the  form  of  Phidias,  the  casualty  of  Aristotle! 
No  rational  doubt  can  exist  that  each  its  true  to 
Its  prototype ! 

"Caput  argutse  praebeat  historiae." 

And  it  is  very  probable  they  may  have  a  hundred 
skulls  out  of  the  few  millions  which,  at  one  time 
or  other,  have  appeared  on  the  earth  !  The  result 
must  be  most  satisfactory  !  The  research  must  be 
most  complete !— Who  can  resist  the  inference 
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that  the  brain  has  thirty-three  divisions  ;  and  the 
external  cranium  as  much  raised  and  indented 
work  as  may  correspond !  Proud  generahzation  ! 
Man  has  certain  dispositions  ;  if  not  in  the  brain 
where  can  they  be  ?  therefore  they  are  in  the  brain. 
But  of  what  use  can  they  be,  if  only  in  the  brain  ? 
therefore  they  have  an  ostensible  revelation.  But 
if  not  ostensibly  revealed  on  the  cranium,  where 
else  are  they?  Therefore  they  are  revealed  on  the 
cranium.  Triumphant  induction !  Never  had  theo- 
rem a  more  victorious  right  to  claim  its  Quod  erat 
demonstrandum  j  never  had  statute  stronger  claim 
to  its  Be  it  enacted  and  it  is  herebi/  enacted. 

To  maintain  that  man  has  certain  eminences  on 
his  skull  is  to  little  purpose  ;  that  is  not  litigated  ; 
but  the  craniologist  is  bound  to  show  that  they  are 
occasioned  by  the  encephalon.  For  my  own  part 
I  neither  care  whether  they  be  so  or  not,  believ- 
ing the  encephalon  to  have  as  much  connection 
with  mind  and  character  as  the  marrow  of  the 
leg-bone.  But  surely  thei/  should  demonstrate  that 
the  external  formation  depends  upon  an  "internal 
sculpture  :"  that  in  short  the  brain  moulds  the 
skull.  I  have  handled  many  skulls,  but  have 
always  been  struck  with  their  disagreement  in 
respect  of  interior  and  exterior  formation.  Every 
convex  point  of  the  formation  without,  ought  to 
be  marked  by  a  concavity  within  :  so  every  out- 
ward depression  should  cause  an  inverted  rotundity 
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within.  Take  the  internal  plate  of  the  skull ;  you 
will  find  it  channeled  and  fretted  with  a  variety  of 
involutions.  Suppose  these  be  produced  by  the 
sulci  of  the  brain,  though  every  one  knows  they 
are  owing  to  the  meningeal  veins,— was  the  external 
bone  ever  thus  found  configured  ?  There  is  often 
as  great  a  difference  as  between  the  outside  and 
inside  of  a  peach-stone,  only  just  inverting  the 
arrangement.  As  the  cranium  consists  of  an  upper 
and  under  plate,  it  behoves  the  craniologist  to  , 
establish  their  perfect  parallelism.  But  he  would 
be  hardy  indeed  who  would  undertake  the  proof. 

Sometimes  the  thickness  of  one  part  of  the  skull 
is  nearly  double  that  of  another.    Hence  large 
protuberances  arise  under  the  touch*  but  in  reality 
the  brain  is  equidistant  from  them  and  the  levels 
of  the  skull. — That  cellular  attachment  called  the 
diploe  is  not  unhappily  named  ;   for  it  not  only 
may  be  explained  to  indicate  a  duplicity  of  the 
external  and  vitreous  plates, — but  the  deception  of 
inferring  the  peculiarities  of  one  from  the  other. — 
A  remarkable  instance  of  the  error  committed  by 
those  who  suppose  that  a  perfect  equality  subsists 
in  these  plates  is  furnished  by  the  frontal  sinus. — ■ 
Here  a  separation  and  chasm  is  produced.  Now, 
beshrewit,  this  unseemly  yawn  is  just  under  the 
organ  of  Locality.      But  the  entire  system  of 
Craniology  dei)ends  upon  Locality.   It  is  this  which 
fixes  the  position  of  all  the  developements.  If 
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deceived  in  this,  none  can  be  trust-worthy.  This 
is  the  unkindest  cut  of  all.  So  Localily,  to 
which  all  the  remainder  are  so  much  indebted,  to 
which  they  owe  house  and  home,  is  pushed  out 
from  the  brain,  is  disclaimed  by  the  diploe,  and 
has  no  place  for  the  sole  of  its  foot. — Whatever, 
too,  are  the  exertions  of  the  brain  to  round  out  the 
temporal  bones,  they  are  most  invidiously  counter- 
acted by  a  muscle  which  flattens  them,  sometimes 
to  a  semi-transparency. — The  reason  why  the  eye, 
the  mirror  of  expression,  "  that  most  pure  spirit 
of  sense,"  should  be  converted  into  a  develope- 
ment  of  the  organ  of  language  is  not  the  least 
surprising  part  of  the  theory.  The  optic  nerve 
passes  through  a  deep  foramen  j  and  no  pressure 
of  the  brain  on  the  orbital  plates  seems  likely  to 
affect  a  substance  such  as  the  eye.  Surely  its  own 
connection  with  the  brain  is  enough,  witliout  link- 
ing it  to  another.  Should  it  be  denied  that  the  eye 
is  the  developement,  except  as  the  index  to  the 
bones  behind  it,  the  wrong  will  only  be  aggravated 
by  making  it  not  the  developement  of  an  organ, 
but  a  developement  of  a  developement  ! 

The  bone  of  the  skull,  like  all  bony  substance,  is 
subject  to  disease.  Eminences  are  sometimes  found 
upon  it  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  sutures.  Corne- 
lius Celsus  in  his  lib.  8.  cap.  4.  (I  note  the  quotation 
from  Gideon  Harvey's  Vanities  of  Philosophy  and 
Physic,)  has  left  this  passage.     "  A  suturis  se  de- 
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ceptLim  esse  Hippocrates  memoriae  tradidit,  more 
scilicet  magnorum  virorum,  et  fiduciam  magnamm 
rerum  habentium."  And  in  his  recent  lectures 
Spurzheim  treats  this  matter  very  lightly,  though 
these  inequalities  together  with  some  bony  processes 
might  lead  the  uninitiated  into  great  mistakes. — 
"  We  are  often  asked,"  he  is  pleased  to  say,  "  by 
persons  who  have  not  studied  the  subject,  about  the 
import  of  the  trifling  sprouts  of  bone  on  the  skull, 
and  little  projections  and  depressions  of  bone. — 
Tiiey  mean  nothing,  they  are  iregularities  of  the 
bone  only,  we  pay  no  attention  to  them,  but  to 
the  greater  developement  of  different  parts  in 
various  directions."  Alas,  some  of  his  organs  are 
so  crowded  that  there  cmi  only  be  a  little  sprout  of 
bone ;  and  he  cannot  be  offended  at  us  when  we 
say  that  all  are  nothing  more  than  irregularities  of 
the  bone,  that  they  mean  nothing,  that  we  pay  ro 
attention  to  them,  for  *we  only  apply  to  the  great 
what  he  applies  to  the  small. — I  will  here  propose 
two  questions,  which  may,  perhaps,  place  the  theory 
in  a  correct  point  of  view.  Would  any  crani- 
ologist  stake  the  credit  of  his  system  upon  a 
guess  of  the  outer  from  the  inner,  or  of  the  inner 
from  the  outer  tables  of  the  skull  ?  Would  he  stake 
the  credit  of  his  system  upon  a  guess  of  the  peculiar 
cranium,  after  the  closest  inspection  of  the  brain 
which  once  filled  it,  but  which  he  shall  now  inspect 
by  itself?  Methinks,  like  Stanley,  he  would  shrink 
from  this,  "  Well,  as  you  guess  ?"    No  one,  how- 
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ever  versed  in  this  particular  anatomy,  could 
point  out  the  organic  diversity  between  the  bright- 
est genius,  and  the  most  stupid  dunce. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  know  whether  we  should 
follow  Gall  or  Spurzheim  ;  it  is  no  longer  possible 
to  follow  both.    The  names  are  so  very  different 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  apply  them  to  the  same 
things     Gall  makes  the  love  of  offspring  to  in- 
clude love  to  parents ;    Spurzheim  confines  it. 
The  former  speaks  of  the  organ  of  good  nature  ; 
this  certes  can  not  be  the  same  with  the  bene- 
volence of  the  latter.    The  master  speaks  of  the 
organ  of  rhetorical  acuteness;  the  disciple  styles  it 
comparison.    The  ambiguity  has  misled  no  small 
number  of  half-fledged  orators.  The  founder  speaks 
of  the  organ  of  learning  things ;  the  retainer 
describes  it  as  locality  and  space.    Nor  does  the 
topography  of  their  charts  always  agree.    Let  the 
combativeness  and  destructiveness  of  the  two  be 
compared.     Covetiveness   is  allowed  a  greater 
range  by  the  one  than  the  other.    The  confusion 
becomes  rather  embarrassing  on  the  frontal  bone. 
Few  things  are  more  perplexing  to  a  stranger 
than  for  the  same  street  to  pass  under  two  different 
names ;  though  a  native  is  sometimes  as  much 
bewildered  by  the  alteration  of  a  well  known 
street,  during  his  temporary  absence! 

The  vicinity  of  these  organs  is  frequently  so 
repulsive  and  heterogeneous,  that  we  need  more 
than  an  assertion  that  this  huddled  state  of  things 
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is  unavoidable.  Even  a  modern  party  is  scarcely 
worse  sorted.  Without  any  line  of  demarcation 
in  the  brain  to  answer  to  the  trellis- work  of  the 
craniological  specimen,  we  enter  the  most  alien- 
domains.  "  Mingle  you  that  may.'*  From  pug- 
nacity we  enter  friensdhipy  without  a  turnpike 
between.  The  readiest  transition  lies  from  pru- 
dence to  confidence.  Love  of  money  and  luxu- 
riance o?  fancy i  thrift  and  imagination  are  quite 
inseparable.  Building  and  music,  though  their 
noises  are  so  distinguishable,  almost  occupy  a 
common  ground.  Metaphysics  are  found  most 
favourable  to  wit.  It  is  difficult  to  prove  a  tres- 
pass where  there  is  no  fence. — We  may,  perhaps, 
enquire  into  the  proof  that  these  organs  are  so 
strangely  figured,  as  well  as  uncouthly  collocated. 
Here  are  angles  acute  and  obtuse  j  triangles, 
right-angled,  isosceles,  and  scalene  ;  straight  and 
curved  lines ;  cones  and  circles ;  rhomboids,  tra- 
peziums, and  polygons.  Now  as  there  is  nothing 
very  like  all  this  upon  the  brain,  or  the  skull,  it  may 
not  be  impertinent  to  ask  how  they  have  been  dis- 
covered ?  He  must  have  had  ingenuity  at  least 
who  drew  these  amorphous  etchings  of  the  head. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  how  every  objection  to 
Craniology  may  be  evaded.  When  we  show  a 
large  head,  with  every  symptom  of  healthy  brain, 
and  are  obliged  to  associate  with  it  great  stupidity 
— we  are  told  every  thing  depends  upon  the 
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proportion  of  the  organs.  There  is  not  even 
Juvenal's  apology  : 

"  Vacuumque  cerebro 
Jam  pridem  caput  hoc  ventosa  cucurbita  quserat." 

When  v^e  exhibit  a  small  head,  and  allege  the 
intellectual  superiority  of  its  owner,  we  are  told 
every  thing  depends  on  its  activity.  As  to  sizCj 
it  is  common  to  say,  "  great  head,  little  wit;'"' 
and  most  unphilosophic  does  it  seem  to  make 
mind  a  question  of  scale  and  dimension.  Even 
Hume  enquires  if  any  one  "  can  conceive  a  passion 
of  a  yard  in  length,  a  foot  in  breadth,  and  an  inch  in 
thickness.*'  Every  craniologist  loves  a  large  sweep- 
ing developement.  But  when  this  is  not  the  case, 
though  it  is  anomalous  and  opposed  to  the  comme 
il  faut — then  activity  is  to  supply  the  place.  This 
of  all  principles  is  most  occult,  and  is  rather  a 
picklock  than  a  key  to  every  difficulty.  You  can 
have  no  hold,  for  they  pass  from  what  is  most 
tangible  to  what  is  most  subtle,  the  equivocation 
is  incessant,  and  they  play  themselves  out  of  the 
game  !  Theirs  is  a  system  of  eternal  counter- 
balance, of  antagonist  powers — each  organ  is  a 
Marplot. 

"  Function 

Is  smothered  in  surmise  ;  and  nothing  is^ 
But  what  is  not !" 

Intersect  the  palaestra  as  you  please,  they  compel 
the  athletae  to  a  particular  course,  and  ere  the 
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race  can  be  run,  adjudge  the  palm.  Strike  the 
keys  as  you  may,  you  must  finger  through  their 
Chiroplast,  must  obey  their  Da  Capo,  and  must 
follow  their  Score. 

The  Negro  skull  is  often  cited  as  a  witness  in 
favour  of  these  speculations.  The  receding  brow, 
the  overhanging  occiput  are  quoted  as  conclusive. 
It  is  never  remembered  that  barbarism  rules  over 
the  African  continent.  It  is  never  remembered 
that  its  kidnapped  children  are  necessai'ily  im* 
bruted  by  slavery.  Their  frontal  depression 
brands  them  to  endless  ignorance  and  degrada- 
tion. Then  where  stood  Egypt  whose  glories 
still  survive  ?  Who  was  the  Hannibal  thai 
climbed  the  Alps  and  shook  the  Capitol What 
were  the  Cyprian,  Tertullian,  Augustine,  whose 
venerable  writings  are  still  eagerly  perused  ?  That 
profile  must  have  consisted  with  Cleopatra's  beauty; 
and  may  be  traced  in  the  Memnon's  head, 
whose  deified,  though  negro  countenance,  forms 
the  most  magnificent  relic  in  our  national  museum. 

That  some  tribes  have  adopted  singular  methods 
of  altering  the  natural  shape  of  the  head,  is  gene- 
rally admitted.  It  has  been  made  to  assume  a 
flat,  a  square,  a  mitred  appearance.  The  organs 
must  have  been  crushed  when  their  developements 
were  stunted.  Yet  these  tribes  have  equalled 
others,  .who  were  contented  with  the  natural  head, 
in  all  the  arts  of  savage  life  j  and  in  the  instance 
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of  the  Caribs,  there  was  a  generous  and  refined 
race.  It  is  easy  now  to  speak  of  them  as  mean, 
dastard,  recreant:  the  bay  of  the  bloodhound, 
and  the  toil  of  the  gold-mine,  would  soon  change 
the  proudest  national  character,  and  quench  the 
finest  native  spirit. 

1  recollect  an  experiment  or  two  of  a  singular 
nature,  which  was  performed  a  little  time  since 
in  this  hall.  Craniologists  are  anxious  to  bring 
their  system  within  the  operations  of  conscious- 
ness. The  worthy  lecturer  gave  us  specimens  how 
the  head  was  managed  by  us,  in  various  instances 
of  conduct.  In  pride  we  tossed  our  head.  In 
cunning  we  slanted  it.  No  globe  could  be  worked 
with  greater  exactness  than  his  own  exempli  gra- 
tia head.  But  in  bringing  any  place  on  a  globe 
to  the  meridian,  we  very  rudely  send  many  others 
below  the  horizon.  And,  in  his  case,  having  only 
a  vertical  hemisphere  to  adjust,  while  it  was  day 
with  one  set  of  powers,  it  was  night  also  with  the 
very  same.  Zenith  and  Nadir  saw  outspread  above 
and  below  them  the  one  invariable  zone.  Lati- 
tude and  longitude  were  set  at  defiance  ! 

There  has  been  nothing  more  advantageous  to 
the  belief  in  Craniology  than  the  fortunate  guesses 
made  by  its  professors  of  character  and  disposition. 
A  person  feels  himself  in  the  presence  of  one  who 
can  scan  his  inward  being.  He  is  awed  by  the 
credulity  of  a  superior  power.    The  cross-exami- 
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nation  begins,  mixed  with  most  dexterous  leading 
questions. — "  You  have  pride  very  large."  '*  That's 
a  mistake,  I  am  very  bashful,  and  oppressively 
humble."    "  I  mean  proper  pride,  honor."    *'  O 
yes,  that  is  very  correct ;  I  hope  always  to  respect 
myself."—"  You  have  ideality  very  large."  "There 
you  are  out,  I  am  a  plain  matter-of-fact  man,  and 
often  admire  what  the  Governor  says  to  Tilbu- 
rina,   when  distraught  with  love   and  fiction ; 
"  The  Spanish  fleet  thou  canst  not  see — because 
it  is  not  yet  in  sight!"    But  you  like  poetry?'* 
"  O  yes,  I  hope  so." — "  You  have  destructive- 
ness  very  large."     "  Now  I  have  no  opinion  of 
this  science  at  all ;  for  I  would  not  tread  on  a 
worm  ;  and  conscientiously  abstain  from  lobsters 
and  eels."    "  Yes,  now  I  perceive  it  will  be  so, 
for  your  destructiveness  is  counteracted  by  a  very 
large  benevolence." — "  You  have  causality  very 
large."     "  Farther  and  farther  from  the  truth. 
I  never  ask  a  reason,  and  cannot  endure  an  ar- 
gument."   "  Stop  ;  do  not  be  hasty  ;  let  me  see  : 
I  have  it :  your  compaiison,  which  is  a  superficial 
sort  of  an  organ,  is  so  inunense,  that  your  caus- 
ality cannot  work." — You  have  wit  very  large  ?" 
"  That  is  not  at  all  in  my  way."     ' '  But  when  you 
speak  do  not  they  laugh  ?"    *'  They  do,  and  much 
more  than  I  like."     "  That  is  your  wit  which 
makes  them,  for  wit  consists  not  only  in  being 
so  ourselves,  "  but  is  the  cause  that  it  is  in  other 
men."    Thus  the  conjurer  may  throw  his  balls  at 
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pleasure,  without  the  trick  being  perceived.  A 
sleight  of  hand,  and  a  readiness  of  equivocation 
are  the  perfection  of  his  art. 

Another  expedient  is  found  of  great  utility  in 
these  lectures  on  heads.  Such  dispositions  are 
attributed  to  the  party  under  examination,  as  no 
one  would  renounce,  or  could  disclaim.  What 
are  called  in  this  system  "  fundamental  powers,'* 
are  of  course  acknowledged  by  all.  The  most 
excellent,  being  the  most  humble,  will  admit  their 
faults  and  temptations,  though  they  maintain  the 
strictest  self-government.  The  inspector  cannot 
fail  in  his  generalship  or  generalization. — The 
physiognomy,  as  the  word  is  commonly  employed, 
will  lend  most  valuable  aid.  The  idea  of  the 
disposition  is  obtained  before  the  head  is  explored. 
But  never  is  the  inquisitor  so  accurate  as  when  he 
is  the  bosom  friend  or  familiar  companion  of  him 
whom  he  tries.  He  seldom,  in  these  cases,  mis- 
apprehends !  It  is  wonderful  with  what  divina- 
tion he  hits  off  the  character !  If  you  will  give 
the  lines  of  Catullus  a  rather  punning  translation, 
they  will  most  satisfactorily  explain  the  intuitive 
knowledge  which  these  connoisseurs  are  accus- 
tomed to  boast. — 

"  Risi  nescio  quem  modo  in  corona. 
Qui,  cum  mirifice  Vatiniana 
Meus  crimina  Calvus  explicasset, 
Admirans  ait  hsec,  manusque  toUens  !" 
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The  celebrity  of  some  names,  which  have  given 
their  sanction  to  this  new  company  of  speculatists, 
has  caused  many  to  waver  in  pronouncing  against 
it,  though  strongly,   and,   but  for  this  circum- 
stance, convincingly  impressed.    But  there  never 
was  an  invention,  however  weak,  but  it  has  found 
advocates  among  learned  men.     How  the  great 
Verulam  himself  defends  and  approves  what  a 
child  would  now  detect  to  be  fallacious.  When 
Mesmer,  after  repeated  disappointment  in  Ger- 
many, taught  and  practised  his  Animal  Magnet- 
ism in  France,  he  was  the  idol  of  the  multitude. 
Testimony  was  borne  to  his  candour  and  acuteness 
by  the  learned.    He  declared  that  there  must  be 
a  revolution  in  philosophy  as  well  as  medicine. 
Thousands  gave   experimental  evidence  in  his 
favor  by  the  most  singular  cures.    Man  was  repre- 
sented by  him  as  having  the  poles  of  the  magnet, 
and  animal  magnetism  was  described  as  a  most 
subtle,  circumambient  fluid,  connecting  the  starry 
influences  with  our  frame.    It  is  now  universally 
scouted,  but  it  had  once  as  many  able  apologists 
as  Craniology  can  boast.    The  Academicians  who 
examined  it,  and  reported  on  its  falsity,  agreed 
that  the  system  was  not  useless  to  philosophy,  "  as 
it  affords  one  fact  more  to  be  added  to  the  history 
of  the  errors  and  illusions  of  the  human  mind." 
Perkins,  of  America,  discovered  the  powers  of 
the  Metallic  Tractors ;  and,  when  he  arrived  in 
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this  country,  such  reHef  was  given  to  innumerable 
cases  of  disease,  that  he  must  be  incredulous 
indeed  who  rejects  them  all.  Many  of  the  wit- 
nesses were  unimpeachable,  the  cases  were  gene- 
rally incontestable,  and  the  benevolent  sold  these 
rods  cheaply,  or  gave  them  gratuitously,  in  their 
pity  for  human  misery.  Then  GALL  and 
SPURZHEIM  come  into  vogue,  with  their 
nostrum ;  and  will  be  remembered  with  the  same 
affectionate  veneration !  Theirs  will  prove  "  a 
caput  mortuum"  too ! 

In  some  cases  the  misfortune  would  be  to  have 
only  one  bad  disposition  ;  its  influence  would  be 
most  active  and  mischievous.    A  solitary  burglar 
or  murderer  generally  proceeds  to  a  greater 
excess   than  when  surrounded  with  associates. 
The  banditti  is  restrained  by  mutual  jealousy. 
Happy  is  he  who  has  not  only  the  organ  of  slaugh- 
ter, but  of  covetiveness !  he  will  be  the  kindest 
of  men  in  seeking  to  be  rich!    Happy  is  he  who 
is  cunning,  if  he  have  but  pugnacity,  which  is 
always  frank !   he  will  be  the  most  honest  and 
ingenuous   soul  alive !     The   neutralization  is 
perfect!     The  balance  of  power  is  restored! — 
Thus  the  quantities  of  Craniological  Algebra  will 
repair  every  evil  of  superfluity  or  deficiency; 
this  quality  plus  that  j  that  quality  minus  this, 
until  we  should  get  into  its  most  convenient 
equations. 
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1  am  prepared  to  expect,  if  this  hypothesis  be  true, 
that  some  great  end  is  to  be  answered  by  it. 
These  are  golden  words  of  Warburton—  "  Truth 
is  productive  of  utiHty,  and  utility  is  indicative  of 
truth."  If  it  be  a  work  of  nature,  what  does  it 
intend  ?  The  organs  struggle  to  the  surface  of 
the  skull,  and  contend  for  pre-eminence.^  Is  it 
not  that  they  may  be  exhibited  ?  Why  then  the 
thick  integument  and  over-spreading  hair  of  the 
pericranium  ?  How  can  we  learn  the  human  ten- 
dencies ?  By  passing  the  hand  over  the  head  ? 
Upon  what  pretence  ?  Can  we  bring  up  the 
fashion  of  patting  it  ?  Many,  with  Ollapod,  would 
resent  the  contact,  and  exclaim,  "  Touch  my 
ears,  you  touch  my  honor  !"  Or  are  heads  to  be 
shaved,  as  is  universal  in  Persia  ?  In  some 
cases  of  mental  hallucination  it  has  been  found 
very  serviceable  here;  when  the  theorizing  epi- 
demic prevails  it  may  be  safely  recommended  •' 
But  the  "  Rape  of  the  Lock"  is  always  an 
adventure ! 

If  the  mass  of  the  brain  can  thus  affect  the  bulk 
and  conformation  of  tlie  skull,  it  must  be  possessed 
of  powers  which  have  hitherto  eluded  detection. 
In  mechanics  it  is  easy  to  produce  a  simple  motion  ; 
and  to  multiply  motions  in  the  same  direction  ; 
but  it  requires  genius  to  give  complex  and  con- 
trary motions.  But  what  an  instrument  must  we 
have  inside  our  heads,  perpendicular,  horizontal, 
rotatory  in  its  operations;  raising,  elongating, 
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rounding,  at  the  same  time  the  same  substance ; 
gouging  out  prom  inences  through  the  whole  com- 
pass of  the  periphery  5  and  losing  no  power, 
though  thus  extended,  multiplied,  and  inverted. 
No  Board  of  Works  could  do  the  business  of  the 
cerebral  machine ! 

It  is  commonly  urged  in  support  of  this  theory, 
that  it  will  have  a  favourable  effect  on  education. 
This  must  be  necessarily  dependant  on  its  truth. 
But  grant  that  it  is  true, — and  I  have  found  that 
its  advocates  are  very  reluctant  to  express  an  opi- 
nion of  the  juvenile  head.    A  professor  of  the  art 
assured  me  that  he  never  confided  in  a  judgment 
formed  of  a  person  under  twenty  years  of  age. 
The  structure  of  the  infant's  head  may  be  so 
affected  by  circumstances,  and  the  growth  of  the 
head  is  so  peculiar,  that  I  am  not  surprised  that 
the  craniologist  is  somewhat  chary  of  his  senti- 
inents.    Then  how  does  it  assist  education  ?  An 
affectionate  parent  will  be  too  observant  of  the 
early  dispositions,  the  unfolding  faculties,  of  his 
child,  to  have  occasion  to  grope  for  them  on  the 
skull.    The  lisp,  the  look,  the  manner  will  plainly 
declare  the  invisible  mind.    One  remark  of  Gall 
may  serve  to  illustrate  the  utility  of  this  science  in 
education  :   speaking  of  certain  organs  he  most 
comfortably  adds,  "  these  are  to  be  sought  for 
after  the  death  of  the  person  !'* 

I  am  not  to  be  informed  that  this  system  is 
extolled  as  the  only  solution  of  the  phenomena  of 
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insanity.  Believing  that  insanity  is  often  pro- 
duced by  animal  causes,  it  is  at  least  as  probable 
that  it  is  often  a  pure  independent  disease  of  the 
mind.  Why  may  not  intellect  have  its  idiopathy 
as  well  as  the  body  ?  But  surely  this  pretext  of 
defence  is  most  luckless  ;  for  countless  cases  of 
mental  derangement  might  be  adduced,  in  which 
the  organization  of  the  brain  has  not  been  even 
most  slightly  affected.  It  is  only  a  quirk  to  take 
refuge  in  the  physiology  of  the  brain.  It  merely 
begs  the  question.  What  is  this  functionary 
action  ?  And  when  the  structure  is  perfect,  what 
possible  ground  have  any  to  assume  an  imperfect 
and  unhealthy  action  ? 

It  is  often  put  as  a  strong  case,  that  the  mind 
must  be  in  the  brain,  for  that,  on  the  removal  of 
the  brain,  the  operations  of  the  mind  cease.  But 
I  suspect  that  man  would  find  an  equal  difficulty 
in  thinking,  were  he  under  a  bond  to  some  Shy- 
lock  to  lose  a  pound  of  his  heart.  That  the  brain 
is  essential  to  vitality,  was  never  disputed  ;  and, 
of  course,  whatever  destroys  life,  destroys  also 
intellect,  as  far  as  united  to  flesh,  and  confined  to 
earth. — That  the  soul  is  in  the  brain,  can  be  as 
little  proved  in  case  of  amputations.  It  is  said 
that  the  sufferer  feels  pain  in  the  extremities, 
though  no  longer  his.  Now  if  this  be  true,  and 
the  inference  drawn  from  it  be  valid,  the  pain 
should  be  in  the  head  ;  and  it  is  a  misinformation 
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of  the  mind  to  assign  it  to  a  limb  which  no  longer 
exists.  The  explanation  is  easy  without  so  clumsy 
a  deduction, — mental  association  springing  from 
morbid  habitude. 

I  should  be  very  glad  if  I  thought  the  theory,  as  a 
straw,  whirled  into  air,  would  only  mark  the  veerings 
of  popular  opinion.  I  am  no  alarmist ;  and  were  I 
one,  I  would  not  disturb  you  with  my  tocsin.  Yet 
I  cannot  calmly  review  these  trifles  without  regret ; 
in  sorrow^  more  than  anger.  "  Hae  nugae  seria 
ducunt."  I  ask,  do  not  these  studies  argue  a  de- 
cay and  vitiation  of  public  intellect  ?  Are  they 
characteristic  of  a  thinking  age  ?  Breathe  they 
a  healthy  spirit  of  learning?  Can  they  school 
genuine  philosophers  ?  Appear  they  not  the  toys 
of  our  second  childhood  ?  Speak  they  not  a  dege- 
neracy of  power  and  taste  ?  Surely  we  have  fallen 
on  an  age  of  little  men.  Its  very  activity  is  a 
wanton  caprice,  and  feverish  restlessness.  If  any 
which  preceded  it  was  the  age  of  iron,  though 
heavy,  it  was  massive  ;  though  rigorous,  it  was 
useful.  This  is  the  age  of  tinsel.  Is  it  come 
to  this  ?  Is  our  lo  Psean  loudest  whilst  we  most 
flagrantly  offend  the  god  ?  Could  any  recorded 
climacteric  of  liberal  enquiry,  of  severe  art,  of 
genuine  science,  have  produced  this  abortion  ? 
Could  it  have  lived  for  a  moment  in  the  times  of 
Newton,  Locke,  or  Johnson  ?  It  seems,  that 
after  the  unexampled  growth  of  former  years,  we 
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must  now  have  a  fallow, — this  is  one  of  the  weeds. 
The  river  has  retreated  to  its  channels,  and  only 
left  its  ooze, — this  is  part  of  the  spawn.  If  such 
bagatelles  have  any  attraction  for  us,  our  intel- 
lectual retrograde  has  at  least  commenced.  If 
these  be  the  proofs  of  an  enlightened  aera — if  these 
be  the  rays  of  our  noontide  splendor, — the  twi- 
light will  soon  thicken,  and  the  night  quickly  fall. 
I  am  incapable  of  nationality  in  science  ;  "  Tros 
Tyriusque  mihi  nullo  discrimine  agetur.'*  But  I 
confess  that  a  suspicion  haunts  me  when  the  im- 
port arrives  from  a  particular  land  :  the  bills  of 
lading  demand  a  quarantine  and  fumigation.  We 
have  had  enough  already  of  Transcendental  Mys- 
ticism, of  Antisupernatural  Religion,  of  Mawkish 
Sentimentality,  from  the  German  shores.  Our 
literature,  our  metaphysics,  have  been  sufficiently 
infused  by  Teutonic  decoctions.  Let  our  foun- 
tains for  a  time  be  left  to  well  up  their  own  waters. 
Let  not,  at  any  rate,  Gall  embitter  or  poison 
them. 

I  do  not  retract  a  single  apology  which  I  have 
both  suggested  and  admitted  in  favour  of  this 
system.  I  freely  grant  that  Craniology  is  not 
necessarily,  in  the  case  of  its  partizans,  identified 
with  a  low  animal  philosophy.  But  that  there 
is  such  a  grovelling  principle  at  work,  cannot  be 
denied.  The  Linnaean  arrangement  is  more  cal- 
culated to  degrade  man  than  to  assist  science. 
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What  boots  it  him  that,  in  all  the  essentials  of  his 
humanity,  he  is  so  dissimilar,  and  so  transcendant? 
A  pectoral  indication  suffices  to  classify  him !  A 
whale!  ("very  like  a  whae!")  a  bat!  ("cast  to 
the  bats,  as  we  shall  soon  be  to  the  moles!")  a 
man  !  Id  omne  genus  !  These  are  levelling  and 
equalizing  doctrines  truly  I  And  as  little  can  it 
be  denied,  that  this  system  is  cordially  greeted  by 
these  brutalizing  misanthropists.  They  only  wanted 
this  to  make  the  demonstration  complete.  It  now 
becomes  us  to  decide  whether  we  must  succumb  ! 
It  is  for  us  now  to  determine  whether  we  feed  our 
lamp  with  our  kindred  leviathan !  Whether  the 
bat  pays  us  the  tribute  of  a  common  nature,  as  it 
skims  over  our  grave ! — Those  resemblances, 
which  all  admit  it  were  folly  to  question.  But 
the  comparison  has  lately  known  no  prudence. 
Man  is  described  as  an  ameliorated  brute.  He 
has  made  his  own  way  out  of  the  economy  of 
bestial  instinct !  Not  satisfied  with  this  emersion, 
he  is  to  be  taunted  with  his  origin.  The  chance 
of  a  forehead  makes  him  what  he  is.  His  intellect 
is  a  mere  result  of  organization.  His  dispositions 
are  blind  and  mechanical  instincts.  Let  him  think 
fellowly  of  the  ape  !  This  philosophy  only  wanted 
the  Craniological  addition  to  complete  the  ingre- 
dients of  its  enchanted  cauldron  j — 

"  Cool  it  with  a  baboon's  blood. 
Then  the  charm  is  firm  and  good." 
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It  has  been  already  admitted  that  a  believer  in 
these  speculations  is  not  required  of  necessity  to  be 
a  materiahst.    But  I  must  express  my  conviction 
that  they  are  founded  on  a  low  gross  materialism. 
If  such  be  the  origin  of  the  theory,  such  may  well  be 
its  consequence.    Perhaps  its  suspected  or  its  real 
connection  with  the  system  of  materialism  creates 
no  alarm.    Be  it  so  ;  I  am  the  keeper  of  no  man's 
conscience,  and  judge  of  no  man's  creed.  My 
own  alarm  is  undissembled,  and  there  are  thou- 
sands who  participate  it. — Some  have  supposed  that 
they  might  allow  the  facts  of  materialism,  and  yet 
reason  differently,  upon  them.    They  feel  them- 
selves secure  against  the  undue  conclusions  of  a 
Spinoza  or  a  Lawrence.    But  it  is  untrue  that  it 
has  any.    It  can  claim  assumptions  and  find  ana- 
logies, to  surfeit;  but  it  is  destitute  of  a  single 
credible  and  argumentative  ground,  of  a  solitary 
plain  and  tangible  fact.     If  you  admit  its  facts, 
you  cannot  long  quarrel  with  its  inferences.  And 
is  this  the  precise  time  for  concessions  ?    Have  all 
the  previous  concessions  of  too-confiding  candour 
been  generously  used  ?    Are  first  principles  of  no 
importance  ?    Are  we  to  surrender  our  conscious- 
ness to  the  omnific  power  of  brute  flesh,  and  to 
describe  thought  as  the  effect  of  organized,  and 
the  accident  of  perishable,  matter?    It  is  pain- 
fully evident  that  Materialism  has  made  a  great 
advance  j  that  it  is  viewed  with  less  apprehension 
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than  it  was  wont  to  excite  ;  that  it  is  flattered  by  a 
candor  which  it  never  exhibits,  that  it  has  cor- 
rupted our  language,  that  it  has  debased  our  finest 
thinking,  that  it  threatens  the  Palladium  of  our 
Religious  Faith.  Yet  in  our  candor  we  are  to 
open  every  gate  for  it,  and  never  forbear  until  it 
is  within  our  walls. 

"  Instamus  tamen  immemores,  caecique  furore, 
Et  monstrum  infelix  sacrata  sistimus  arce." 

In  the  mean  time  Infidelity  has  not  been  inactive 
in  the  conflict,  nor  indifferent  to  the  dispute  :  and 
I  may  expect  her  venomed  serpents  to  entwine 
me  for  the  "  ne  credite,  Teucri,"  I  have  presumed 
to  utter.  Ever  watchful,  she  has  gloated  over 
the  rising  enchantment.  Her  loud  boastful  laugh 
now  proclaims  her  triumph.  Man,  an  animal 
merely ! — man,  a  compound  of  matter ! — man,  a 
tool  of  fate  !  She  asks  no  more  !  Drunken  with 
hope  she  once  again  flings  high  her  thyrsus  !  mingles 
her  filthy  potions,  and  prepares  her  bloody  revels  ! 

Its  influence  on  human  conduct  seems  to  -me 
also  necessarily  mischievous.  For  many  reasons 
it  would  be  wrong  as  well  as  ungracious  in  me  to 
discuss  questions  of  necessity,  volition,  well-being ; 
but  when  mankind  at  large  are  informed  that  their 
histories  are  engraved  where  they  may  read  them, — 
that  their  cranioscopy  is  truer  than  their  conscious- 
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ness,— then,  it  may  be  feared,  that  man  will 
presume  a  destinj  decides  every  thing,  that 
human  liberty  is  a  fiction,  that  virtue  and  vice  are 
only  conventional,  and  that  he  is  running  but  an 
appointed  race.  The  freedom  of  the  will,  it  may 
be  alleged  by  the  advocates  of  this  system,  is  not 
denied, — nor  this  impulse  of  disposition  incon- 
querable.  But  such  extenuation  will  appear  as 
unmeaning  as  must  other  two  statements  of  the 
poet  on  the  same  subject : — 

"  And  binding  nature  fast  in  fate. 
Left  free  the  human  will." 

Inform  any  ordinary  man  that  on  such  portions 
of  bone  are  his  leading  propensities,  his  powerful 
appetites ;  that  you  can  tell  his  character  from  his 
skull ;  surely  his  apology  will  'be  immediate,  and 
placing  his  hand  on  the  part  he  will  exclaim : — 

"  The  very  head  and  front  of  my  offending 
Hath  this  extent — No  more  !" 

To  impress  on  any  person  his  master-disposition 
must  be  unnecessary,  for  surely  he  knows  it,  and 
often  will  he  who  finds  himself  the  subject  of  a 
prophecy  fulfil  it.  Macbeth  had  been  happy  but 
for  the  "  All  hail,  hereafter !"  By  the  bye,  the 
Edinburgh  Phrenological  Journal  knows  as  much  of 
the  usurper's  head  as  though  it  had  seen  it  brought 
in  by  Macduff:  the  murder  of  Duncan,  with  all 
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the  successive  tragic  horrors,  arose,  it  informs  us, 
from  Macbeth's  "love  of  approbation  and  cautious- 
ness acting  on  defective  conscientiousness  ! !"  To 
shew  that  I  am  no  caricaturist,  I  will  quote  from 
the  preface  to  Foster's  Phrenology  his  own  eulogium 
on  the  science.  "  It  is  a  method,  the  physical  struc- 
ture of  the  individual  being  given,  to  find  the  moral 
and  intellectual  character ! !"  Surely  the  men 
who  compute  the  grounds  of  friendship  and  the 
qualities  of  esteem  by  the  dimensions  of  a  bone, 
must  reduce  them  to  a  mean  principle  of  grega- 
riousness.  They  have  yet  to  learn  what  is  meant 
by  the  high  commerce  of  mind,  the  kindred  soul, 
the  bosom  confidence.  They  should  live  by  them- 
selves ;  and  sing  their  Anacreontics  over  the 
adhesiveness  of  their  own  fortunate  skulls.  I 
would,  with  Demosthenes,  most  fervently  invoke 
the  heavenly  powers  on  their  behalf, 

"  Terofc  (SeXriit)  Tt-va  vav  Kat  (ppsyatr  evQsiijte." 

But  if  these  indulgences  be  refused,  I  cannot 
withhold  his  indignant  imprecations  j 

"  E7  3'  apa  i-^ovaiv  ortoe.  aytartog,  Tbrovg  fitv  avrag  Kud' 
eavrovsm   TTott](ratrE." 

But,  forsooth,  there  is  to  be  a  universal  reign 
of  candor  when  Craniology  wins  its  triumph.  We 
shall  then  make  allowance  for  mutual  misfortune ! 
We  shall  beweep  these  calliosities  as  the  common 
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sources  of  human  error  and  woe!  Amiable 
specimens  of  this  temper  begin  to  appear  !  But  for 
these  unwearied  philanthropists  some  of  the  most 
Jinished  characters  m^ght  have  been  unrecorded. 
Tiiey  have  rescued  neglected  excellence  from  the 
grave  !  What  though  premature  death  withdrew  a 
Haggart  from  the  present  scene  ?  They  have 
embalmed  his  virtues !  It  was  theirs  too  to  honor 
a  much  injured  man ;  to  throw  a  blaze  of  bene- 
volence around  his  memory ; — I  speak  of  the 
lamented  Thurtell!  This  sweet  forbearance  is 
exercised  to  all  but  to  the  unbelievers  in  Craniology. 
In  the  first  number  of  the  above-mentioned  Journal, 
of  course  before  any  provocation,  they  divide  their 
opponents  into  twelve  equally  elegant  and  charit- 
able departments.  "  Wasps,  butterflies,  ants, 
geese,  ducks,  owls,  parrots,  monkeys,  bears,  swine, 
asses,  and  curs."  Preachers  of  candor!  Models  of 
benevolence  !     *'  Tantasne  animis  celestibus  irae  ?" 

I  would  intimate  in  this  place  the  propriety 
of  disclosing  the  results  of  Craniological  investiga- 
tion rather  more  prudently  than  has  been  the 
habit  of  its  professors.  There  are  certain  feelings 
which  cannot  be  eradicated  at  once  !  There  are 
particular  scruples  which  must  not  be  too  abruptly 
shocked  !  Let  the  weak  eye  be  strengthened  by 
gradual  allowances  of  light,  ere  it  be  required  to 
endure  the  blaze  !  We  have  been  gravely  informed 
that  there  "  is  a  superadded  portion  of  the  brain 
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by  which  we  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  great 
FIRST  Cause."  We  are  pleased  at  any  recognition 
of  the  D.-ity  in  science,  for  it  favors  the  testimony 
that  only  the  fool  says  in  his  heart  there  is  no 
God."  We  may  be  informed  that  the  head  is 
incapable  of  such  atheism.  But  I  do  solemnly 
protest  against  the  profane  indecency  of  many 
recent  attempts  to  connect  the  Great  First  Cause 
with  pecuhar  studies.  He  is  introduced  as  a 
poetical  machine.  His  holy  and  reverend  name  is 
abused  to  sanction,  while  it  is  mixed  up  with,  the 
most  hideous  incongruities.  Is  my  indignation 
kindled  of  too  earthly  elements  when  I  denounce  a 
practice  of  as  bad  taste  as  of  impious  levity?  That 
name  is  sufficiently  blasphemed  without  any  philo- 
sophical auxiliaries.  Man  has  always  possessed  this 
"superadded  portion;"  but  "by  wisdom  knew 
not  God."  Did  Tully  successfully  discov  e  the 
*'  nature  of  the  Gods,"  or  the  existence  of  the 
True  One  ?  Or  did  La  Metherie,  in  our  own 
day  ;  who,  on  giving  a  table  of  elective  attractions, 
speaks  of  that  particular  combination  and  mode 
of  chrystallization  which  constitutes  the  Divine 
Being  ?  Thus  men  will  leave  the  source  of  all 
religious  knowledge  to  find  it  in  a  bone  or  a  pulp; 
will  turn  from  every  manifestation  of  his  nature 
with  which  the  Supreme  meets  them,  for  the 
desperate  hazard  of  one  which  he  will  never  deign  ; 
and  create  the  horror  of  thick  darkness  which 
descends  upon  them  by  extinguishing  the  only 
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torch  whicli  could  have  dispelled  it.  With  Priam 
I  demand,  "  Quid  petunt  ?  quae  religio 

They  who  are  acquainted  with  the  publications 
of  this  school,  will  recollect  the  prevailing  attempt 
of  many  to  reconcile  the  system  with  Revelation, 
The  position  which  the  Divine  Word  rather  assumes, 
than  intends  to  argue,  is  the  universal  depravity 
of  man.  The  great  aim  it  proposes  to  itself  is  to 
achieve  a  moral  revolution  in  his  condition  and 
nature.  Other  dogmata  are  contained  in  it,  which 
neither  the  tone  nor  compass  of  my  theme  can 
allow  me  to  discuss.  But  Craniology  assures  us 
that  it  calls  not  for  the  surrender  of  these  truths  ; 
that  it  provides  their  basis  and  ground-work ;  that 
it  constitutes  their  evidence  and  rationale.  It 
repeats  the  very  ignorance  of  Nicodemus,  and  to 
be  "  born  again"  we  ought,  according  to  its  doc- 
trine of  physical  formation,  to  "enter  the  second 
time  into  our  mother's  womb,  and  be  born." 
Thus  the  unwary  are  deceived  ;  and  the  believers 
in  Revelation  are  betrayed  into  a  league  with 
Materialists,  Fatalists,  and  Infidels  against  it. 

"  Lucernam  fur  accendit  ex  ara  Jovis;, 
Ipsumque  compilavit  ad  lumen  suum. 

****** 

Repente  vocem  sancta  misit  Religio 

****** 

Ne  ignis  noster  facinori  prseluceat 
Per  quam  verendos  excolit  pietas  Deos, 
Veto  esse  tale  luminis  commercium." 
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Of  tlie  Intellectual  philosophy  Craniologists 
speak  in  unmeasured  terms  of  acrimony.  How 
can  it  be  pursued  without  them  ?  What  was  ever 
accomplished  by  it  before  them  ?  They  are  the 
only  discoverers  of  body  and  mind !  They  have 
inserted  the  link  !  They  have  sprung  the  arch  ! 
For  ourselves  we  affect  no  such  trophies.  We 
think  the  studies  different,  and  shall  not  be  dis- 
appointed if  we  never  make  them  meet.  Such  an 
enquiry  is  indeed  interesting,  if  not  of  very  probable 
solution.  We  have  done  our  utmost.  Our  con- 
sciousness, like  a  discovery -shipf  is  in  full  sail  for 
that  point,  while  dissection  is  a  sort  of  expedition 
over  land.  "From  what  I  have  stated,"  says 
Spurzheim,  "  it  results  that  the  philosophy  of  the 
mind  must  be  entirely  changed!"  A  modest 
warning  truly,  and  his  recent  lectures  demonstrate 
his  qualifications  for  the  task.  In  them  he  has 
laid  down  one  most  novel  position.  *'  I  repeat," 
says  he,  "the  assertion,  and  it  is  an  important 
one  in  the  consideration  of  the  philosophy  of  mind, 
that  all  the  feelings  are  felt 

There  is  a  liberal  intercommunity  between  the 
genuine  sciences :  they  reciprocate  kind  offices, 
and  useful  succours.  This  new  system  is  the 
most  intolerant  firebrand.  It  denounces  all  other 
enquiry  to  be  absolutely  fruitless.  Like  Moliere's 
Maistre  de  Philosophie,  it  treats  all  instructors 
besides  itself  with  singular  disdain.     "Je  vous 
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trouve  tons  tiois  bien  impertinens,  de  parler*devant 
moi  avec"  cette  arrogance ;   et  de  donner  impii- 
derament  le  nom  de  science  a  des  choses  que  Ton 
ne  doit  pas  meme  honorer  du  nom  d'art,  and  qui 
ne  peuvent  etre  comprises  que  sous  le  nom  du 
metier  miserable  de  gladiateur,  de  chanteur,  et  de 
baladin."    It  knows  no  bounds  to  its  contempt  of 
metaphysics.     Did  Craniologists  but  know  the 
meaning  of  this  word,  they  would  never  apply  it 
to  the  philosophy  of  mind.    But  as  this  is  what 
they  ignorantly  intend  by  it,  a  more  gratuitous 
groundless  averment  was  never  risked  than  their 
common  one,  that  little  or  nothing  has  been  done 
in  this  department.     As  there  is  no  subject  so 
capable  of  being  explained,  so  there  is  no  one  that 
has  received  greater  explanation.    I  fearlessly  con- 
join a  Locke  with  a  Newton,  and  a  Berkeley  with 
a  La  Place.    Only  in  this  enquiry  have  we  the 
united  aids  of  consciousness  and-induction.  This 
intuition  is  far  more  certain  than  demonstration, 
or  testimony,  or  external  sense  ;  for  upon  it  all 
these  other  instruments  of  conviction  depend. — 
What  do  we  know  of  the  substance  of  mind  ?  is 
frequently  asked ;  equally  as  much,  we  reply,  as 
you  know  of  the  substance  of  matter.    When  you 
inform  us  of  the  one,  we  shall  be  induced  and 
enabled  to  inform  you  of  the  other.    In  the  mean 
time  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  the  perceptions 
of  the  first,  and  willingly  remit  you  to  all  the 
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qualities  which  your  favourite  study  of  the  second 
can  reveal :  the  contexture  of  either  element  and 
substratum  will  still  be  latent  and  evitable. — A 
strong  objection  is  alleged  against  the  Intellectual 
Enquiry,  because  it  can  go  no  farther  than  effects  : 
and  is  ignorant  of  the   corresponding  causes. 
These,  Craniology  declares  it  has  discovered  ;  but 
with  all  its  causality  it  shows  little  knowledge  of 
causation.    The  relation  of  a  cause  and  effect  no 
man  who  has  thought  at  all  would  pretend  to  define. 
The  fact  is,  that  we  do  not  understand  a  law  or 
reason  of  nature.     Let  the  experimentalists  in 
what  is  most  absurdly,  when  restrictively,  called 
Physical  science,  tell, — why  the  sealing-wax  upon 
friction  will  gather  light  substances  about  it ;  why 
the  load-stone  draws  certain  metallic  matter ;  why 
atoms  cohere  ;  why  bodies  are  borne  in  a  particular 
direction ;   why  limpid   water  is  arrested  into 
crystals.    It  is  not  enough  to  answer  that  these 
phenomena  are  caused  by  Electricity,  Magnetism, 
Attraction,  Gravitation,  Congelation.    These  are 
only  so  many  declared  effects ;  or  more  properly 
speaking, — so  many  subsequent  states  in  which  these 
things  are  found.    I  know  from  experience  when 
I  may  expect  these  states  :  in  what  order  of  suc- 
cession they  will  occur ;  but  of  their  causal  sub- 
sistence nothing  has  been  apprehended.    Of  mental 
operations  we  may  speak  as  correctly  and  confi- 
dently; we  are  only  stopped  by  the  Biiit  of  all 
eiiquiry. 
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But  when  Intellectual  Science  is  mentioned, 
all  must  have  "  a  gird  at  it."  Its  persecution  is 
as  common  as  it  is  unreasonable.  Is  it  possessed 
of  facts  ?  Are  those  facts  within  our  cognizance  ? 
Are  they  capable  of  classification  ?  Can  they  be 
reduced  to  system  ?  May  they  be  turned  to 
account  ?  The  introverted  mind  at  once  answers 
each  interrogation.  I  know  no  pretext  for  its 
depreciation  but  this  ;  that  it  is  so  accessible  and 
so  transcendant.  It  may  be  dangerous  to  the 
other  sciences  by  its  greatness.  They  may  be 
neglected  in  consequence  of  its  attraction.  They 
may  shrink  from  comparison  with  its  paramount 
importance.  They  therefore,  by  a  species  of 
ostracism,  would  exile  it ! 

O  happy  world  !  The  secret  of  thy  redress  and" 
reformation  is  elicited  at  last !  Eldorado  and 
Atalantis  cannot  picture  thy  bliss!  Let  Bacon 
yield  the  prize,  and  pore  over  this  "Novum 
Organum."  Ye  Grotius',  and  Montesquieus,  ye 
'  studied  laws  too  soon!  Statesmen  shall  now 
acquire  their  wisdom  amid  cabinets  of  skulls! 
Ye  Howards  and  Vennings,  ye  wept  unavailing 
tears  I  There  shall  be,  though  not  in  a  Scotch 
sense,  a  universal  Humanity  Class  I  By  a  better 
management  of  heads,  prisons  and  lazarettos  will 
soon  be  sweptfrom  the  earth!  "Redeunt  Saturnia 
regna."  Servants  will  need  no  character,  register 
offices  will  be    superseded,   and  counties  will 
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entrust  to  the  returning  officer,  the  business  of 
measuring  the  candidates'  heads.  Should  they 
wish  to  be  seen  by  their  constituents,  it  will  be 
unnecessary  to  speak,  but  be  sure  they  uncover 
and  keep  the  poll  open.  Biography  will  be  no 
longer  required  to  depict  the  "  daily  beauty  of  the 
life,''  but  merely  to  lithograph  the  proportions  of 
the  skull.  Education  will  direct  its  aim  to  higher 
purposes  than  it  now  contemplates  ;  it  will  "  rear 
the  tender"  pate,  and  *'  teach  the  young"  cerebrum 
"  how  to  shoot."  By  a  vacuum  it  will  be  easy  to 
elevate  a  cranial  depression,  and  should  another 
organ  rise  too  high  a  compress  or  ligature  must 
be  used.  The  Atomic  theory  will  be  probably 
applied,  and  a  scale  of  proportions  be  hung  up 
in  each  school.  Some  great  national  undertaking 
must  be  adopted  to  close  a  chasm  which  now 
swallows  up  so  much  important  matter,  and  either 
some  Curtius  will  devote  himself,  or  the  parts  of 
the  sinus  be  brought  together  by  a  nobler  Roman 
cement.  A  certain  enemy  to  many  high  human 
powers  will  no  longer  be  permitted  to  flatten  and 
suffocate  them,  nor  to  stave  in  their  apartments, — 
the  evil  will  be  no  longer  endured,  nor  further 
temporizing  admitted.  These  grievances  being 
healed,  the  Caphalic  globe  will  swell  into  nobler 
dimensions,  it  will  stand  out  with  new  enchase- 
ments  and  bas  relievos,  and  show  how  it  has  been 
restrained   for  ages.      The  passions,   now  the 
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vultures  of  the  mind,  will  become  simple  and 
gentle  as  Venus'  doves.    The  powers  will  adopt 
the  mutual  instruction  and  co-operative  scheme, 
and  be  adepts  alike  in  all  mental  employments.— 
Monboddo,  the  theorist  of  human  tails,  would 
hear,  could  he  return  to  the  earth,   of  nothing 
but  heads.    Men  will  no  longer  steal,— acquisi- 
tiveness is  checked,  nor  fight,— destructiveness  is 
destroyed.    The  snake  will  not  only  be  scotched 
but  killed.  '  The  possibility  of  mischance  will  be 
extinguished.    Each  new  born  babe  will  exhibit 
a  head  within  a  sort  of  tourniquet ;  a  youthful 
training  shall  prevent  the  thousand  ills  of  the  com- 
munity. Equality  of  cliaracter  will  generally  obtain, 
and  man  at  peace  with  himself  will  be  at  peace  with 
his  neighbour.    Should  any  fossil  remains  of  the 
present  generation  be  discovered  in  future  times, 
our  descendants,  with  their  towering  heads,  will 
stand  aghast  at  the  smallness  and  comparative 
nothingness  of  ours.     Theories  will  be  rife, — 
classifications  puzzled :  these  anomian  specimens 
will  not  submit  to  any  arrangement :  but  surely 
the  singular  petrifactions  must  be  placed  hard  by 
the  ammonitae,  while  posterity  will  speculate  with 
St.  Hilda  or  without  her,  on  the  circumstance  of 
our  headless  conformation.    By  the  greater  mass, 
and  superior  activity,  of  the  brain,  essential  advan- 
tages may  be  obtained.    Even  sleep  will  become 
superfluous,  perhaps  inpracticable.    There  will  be 
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heard  a  voice  which  shall  cry  through  all  the 
chambers  of  the  skull,  sleep  no  more.  A  part 
of  the  head  may  occasionally  feel  drowsy,  but 
it  will  only  answer  to  our  idea  of  a  leg  or 
arm  being  asleep  :  neither  body  nor  mind,  then 
most  perfectly  amalgamated,  will  require  repose. 
An  earthly  immortality  will  be  enjoyed.  An 
unfading  youth  will  be  perpetuated.  Hail !  ye 
happy  scenes !    Hail !  ye  glowing  visions  ! 

"  Spare  mine  aching  sight. 
Ye  unborn  ages^crowd  not  on  my  soul !" 

The  fulcrum  is  obtained  for  the  lever  which  shall 
move  the  world.  After  the  failures  of  six  thousand 
years  this  grand  experiment  will  make  man  the 
subject  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  and  render  earth 

the  dwelling   of  happiness  and  love !  — 

Sancho  and  Barataria  !  Spirit  of  Cervantes  thou 
art  outdone ! 

To  conclude  this  essay,  so  proHx  and  desultory, 
I  would  sum  up  with  as  much  indulgence  as  the 
case  will  allow;  and  really  do  think  that  Craniology 
will  deserve  respectful  attention  xvhen  it  can  exhibit 
one  fact  for  its  basis,  one  plausibility  for  its 
recommendation,  one  applicatioai  for  its  use  : — 
but  not  till  then!  If  my  faculties  be  developed 
or  not,  if  they  be  various  or  not,  all  of  which  I 
am  conscious  determine  me  against  this  system. 
My  order  revolts  at  a  confusion  of  genera  and 
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species  and  substances,  such  as  it  involves.  My 
localitij  rejects  an  area  so  pitiful,  refuses  to  "  prate 
of  such  a  where-about,"  and  seeks  a  limitless  space. 
My  comparison  pronounces  a  theory  like  this 
unworthy  to  be  weighed   against  the  standard 
systems  of  human   philosophy.      My  causality 
demands  premises  and  reasons,  as  well  as  con- 
clusions.    I  trust  I  have  too  much  mt  to  be 
overawed  by  such  shallow  pretence,   and  I  am 
sure  I  have  too  much  ideality  to  be  reconciled  to 
such  debasing   materialism.       My  cautiousness 
renders  me  suspicious  of  the  thousand  and  one 
tales  of  modern  discovery.    My  benevolejice  holds 
me  back  from  giving  a  sanction  to  that  prying 
inquisitorial  surveillance,  which,  if  it  were  general, 
would  taint  all  the  sources  of  confidence  and 
good  will.    Veneration  teaches  me  to  adore  the 
Great  First  Cause  not  only  as  a  Potter  having 
power  over  his  clay,  but  as  the  Father  of  Spirits. 
Hope  cheers  me  that  the  silly  bubble  will  speedily 
burst.    My  conscientioitsness  yields  me  the  testi- 
mony, that  in  scouting  such  charlatanism,  I  am 
subserving  the  cause  of  truth  and  virtue.  My 
pride  I  own  disdains  affinity  with  the  brutal  herd. 
My  decision  confirms  my  purpose,  however  fashion 
may  simper  its  favor  upon  this  conceit,  and  gaping 
credulity  devour  it.    My  love  of  approbation  assures 
me  that  I  shall  gain  the  applause  of  many,  for  an 
honest  effort  against  a  dangerous  folly.  My 
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adhesiveness  shall  still  grapple  me  to  my  friends, 
whether  their  heads  be  circular,  projected  on  a 
plane  or  tapering  to  a  cone,  small  or  large,  elevated 
or  oblong.  Nay,  my  Love  of  Offspring  is  so 
passionately  intense,  that  I  will  not,  I  cannot,  be, 
a  party  in  transmitting  such  a  distorted  mischievous 
fable  to  posterity  ! 


POSTSCRIPT. 

In  a  former  part  of  the  preceding  essay  a  refe- 
rence is  made  to  a  Jean  de  Rhetan.  He  is  stated 
by  me  to  have  lived  about  the  sixteenth  century. 
I  have  since  obtained,  through  the  medium  of  a 
most  excellent  friend,  a  notice  of  this  curious 
work.  Part  of  my  statement  was  inaccurate,  but 
the  inaccuracy  only  establishes  a  fortiori,  the  more 
certain  copyism  of  this  visionary  scheme.  It  was 
(I  gladly  correct  myself)  included  in  a  collection 
of  Medical  Tracts,  published  by  a  Petrus  de 
Montagnana.  It  is  in  Latin,  and  was  printed  by 
the  Gregories,  in  the  year  Jifteen  htmdred,  March 
twenty-  eight,  at  Venice.  It  is  ISlacfe  %tittV, 
and  has  all  the  venerable  air  of  that  period  of 
typography.  The  particularity  of  the  title  is 
this  : — "  Incipit  fasciculus  medicinse  compositus 
per  excellentissimum  Artium  ac  Medicinae  doc- 
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torem,  Dominiim  Joannem  de  Retham  Alamanum; 
tractans  de  anathomia  et  diversis  infirm itatibiis 
corporis  humani,"    And  that  the  modern  discovery 
is  about  three  hundred  years  too  late  is  evident, 
from  the  contents  of  this  Tractate.    The  terms 
in  both  are  the  same,  generally  ending  in  im  — 
The  local   seats  of  the   mind  are  as  determi- 
nately  indicated  in  each.    The  ancient  German 
speaks  of  the  cellula  imaginativa,  cellula  com- 
munis sensus,   cellula  estimativa  seu  cogitativa 
et  rationalis,  cellula  memorativa,  &c.     The  fable 
is  therefore  as  obsolete  as  it  is  absurd ;  and  presents 
but  the   "  Organic  Remains"  of  a  Craniology 
exploded  more  than  three  centuries  ago  !    As  well 
might  any  star-gazer  of  our  time  maintain  that  he 
discovered  Orion,    because  he  witnessed  some 
variety  in  its  constellation, — the  ancients  having 
only  attributed  seventeen  stars  to  it,  the  moderns 
have  enlarged  it  to  the  Babylonish  Number  of  our 
Craniologists,  thirty-three,  and  Herschell  having 
given  it  the  small  addition  of  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  sixty-seven. 

By  a  singular  law,  very  different  from  that 
which  Blackstone  tells  us  "  abhors  perpetuities,*' 
this  wild  conjecture  is  resuscitated  age  after  age. 
Proteus  could  change  his  forms  in  the  grasp  of 
Hercules, — but  this  is  a  low,  dull,  monotonous 
repetition,  a  very  ''Monsieur  Tonson  come  again." 
The  anatomy  which  this  system  pretends  to  have 
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originated  was  demonstrated  by  Vesalius,  the 
Nomenclature  in  which  it  triumphs  was  assigned 
by  Rhetam,  long  before  the  Reformation  !  The 
Induction  however  is  due  to  the  modern  Par 
nobile  fratrum  ;  the  praise  is  all  their  own.  "Who 
can  dispute  their  claims  to  originality  ?  As  Wilkes 
once  admitted,  that  a  song  was  very  good,  with 
the  exception  of  the  words  and  the  music, — so  is  ! 
this  theory  most  novel  with  the  trifling  reserve  of  | 
having  been  discovered  with  its  local  knobs  and 
euphonic  names  at  so  distant  an  epoch  that  three  ' 
centenaries  might  have  been  celebrated  since  its 
founders  slept  in  the  dust !  But  as  Puff  remarks 
of  his  plagiarism, — "  All  that  can  be  said  is,  that 
two  people  happened  to  hit  on  the  same  thought, — 
And  Shakspeare  made  use  of  it  first,  that's  all !" 


FINIS. 
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